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Opportunity for pleasure and profit 
is doubled, now. by TW@O 











To the highly popular Higgins’ Award Contest for proficiency 
in Freehand Drawing, which has been featured in The 
Scholastic Awards for the past four years, is added a new 
contest, now, on MECHANICAL DRAWING! So there are 
now TWO Higgins’ Award Contests instead of one—two 
golden opportunities for pleasure, for profit, for invaluable 
training in the use of drawing ink—training which you will 
probably appreciate and apply long after school days have 


passed. 


Read over carefully the details below on these 
two contests. Enter both. And ask your teacher to 
help you. 


(1)--Contest In Freehand Drawing 


This year the Higgins’ Award Contest for freehand 
drawing is divided into two groups—(A) The Colored 
Inks Division and (B) The Black Drawing Inks Division: 


THE COLORED INKS GROUP 


1st Prize, $35.00; 2nd Prize, $15.00; 3rd Prize, $10.00 
5 Honorable Mentions, each consisting of a handsome set 
of Higgins’ Colored Drawing Inks valued at $3.00 per set. 
Specimens must be original, not copies and must be 
executed in drawing ink. At least four colors must be 
used, one of which. may be black. This permits the com- 
bination of the conventional black, red, blue and yellow 
and also of the other colors such as carmine, vermilion, 
scarlet, brick-red, orange, green, brown, violet and indigo. 


THE BLACK DRAWING INKS GROUP 


Ist Prize, $25.00; 2nd Prize, $10.00; 3rd Prize, $5.00 

5 Honorable Mentions, each consisting of a handsome set 

of Higgins’ Colored Drawing Inks valued at $3.00 per set. 

Specimens must be original, not copies, and may be 
executed in either waterproof or soluble black drawing 
ink, or in combinations of the two. 

Specimens submitted in both groups may be executed in 
line or wash, with either brush, pen or in combinations 
of the two techniques with the inks either solid or diluted. 
The specimens should not exceed 22 x 28 inches when 
mounted. 





IMPORTANT 


All specimens submitted should, wherever possible, first 
receive the approval of your teacher of drawing. MARK 
SPECIMENS PLAINLY—‘“‘FOR HIGGINS’ AWARD 
CONTEST, FREEHAND (COLORED OR BLACK INK) 
OR MECHANICAL DRAWING DIVISION.’’ Wrap se- 
curely and mail by March 15, 1933, to THE SCHOLASTIC 
AWARDS, WABASH BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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(2) Contest In Mechanical Drawing 


All over America students will welcome this NEW con- 
test which adds even greater interest and romance to the 
study of mechanical drawing—a subject truly great! 


PRIZES 
Two First Prizes—$15.00 each 
Four Second Prizes—$5.00 each 


Ten Hi ble M each consisting of a 
set of 12 Bottles of Higgins’ Colored Drawing 
Inks, valued at $3.00 per set. 





Drawings must be executed in drawing inks (blacks, 
colored or both) on illustration board or drawing paper 
suitably mounted. While originality in the selection of sub- 
ject and number of colors used will be considered as ad- 
vantages, this is not essential. Classroom work may be 
submitted. Prizes will be awarded on a basis of proficiency 
in the use of drawing ink upon drawings which show a 
strict and accurate interpretation of any mechanical draw- 
ing project embracing all of its details including lettering. 
Drawings must be of suitable size so that they may be 
mailed with a minimum risk of damage in transit. 





Would you like to receive two handsome 
lesson brochures—one on freehand draw- 
ing by Arthur L. Guptill, noted au- 
thority, and the other on mechanical 
drawing by H. Constantine, well 
known supervisor of this subject? Each 
consists of five fine lesons and contains 
full details on the Higgins’ Award Con- Name 


Cuas. M. Hiccins & Co., Inc., 271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Please send me your fine Instruction Brochures on Freehand and Me- 
chanical Drawing, for which I enclose a label from a new bottle of 
Higgins’ Drawing Ink. 





test to which it is related. All you hawe 
to do to get both is to send us the label 





from a new bottle of Higgins’ Black or Address. 
Colored Drawing Ink with the coupon 


below. Your School and Drawing Teach 
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ENTRANCE TO WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDING 
a AT ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK C) 


A model of the sculptural treatment of a section of 
the entrance to the 70-story RCA Building in Rockefeller 
Center by Lee Lawrie, noted American sculptor, as it 
appears today in his New York studio. This entrance will 
be visible from Fifth Avenue, looking West across the 
Sunken Plaza in the center of the Development. Mr. 
Lawrie's work consists of sculptural treatment on the 


lintels of three arches, the center one shown above to 
be thirty-seven feet high and fourteen feet wide, and 
those on either side twenty-seven feet high and thirteen 
feet wide. The title of Mr. Lawrie's composition is "Wis- 
dom—A Voice from the Clouds." The central figure 
representing Wisdom is flanked by two figures repre- 
senting Light and Sound, 
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Not By Bread Alone 


An Editorial 


NEW President has been elected. A panic has 
shaken us to our foundations. A long, slow, 
and uncertain climb to recovery has begun. 

Wars and rumors of war; debts, bankruptcy, and cur- 
rencies sliding down hill ; revolutions, radicalisms, and 
changes in the fundamental structures of governments ; 
making a living, finding a job, the struggle to keep 
soul and body together—these and things like them, 
for the past year or more, have absorbed our thoughts, 
our energies, our very lives. 

Never before in this generation has the mere physi- 
cal struggle for existence seemed so naked, so imperi- 
ous. A measure of economic security for the race and 
for the individual must be achieved. 


When we have thought this far, it is an easy temp- 
tation to assume that nothing else counts, that the only 
realities are bound up with the producing and distrib- 
uting of goods that can be exchanged for real money, 
that until this economic battle is won there is not much 
use devoting ourselves to less tangible ends. But we 
should be wrong. Something insistent rises up in us to 
say that a balance must be preserved. The human 
spirit takes varying forms in every age, but if it is 
ignored, life becomes a barren curse. The most pitiful 
people in the world are not those who do not know 
where their next meal is coming from, but those who 
have so few wants that they are bored with themselves. 

And they have only themselves to 





There may be a hundred schemes 
as to how it shall be done. But 
there can be no disagreement that 
it must be done. If this enemy is 
not defeated by the united fore- 
thought of all men of good will, we 
may as well lie down and wrap the 
curtain of oblivion about the civil- 
ization of the Christian era. All 
the hard-won amenities of the 
Twentieth Century—its manners, 
arts, books, schools, humane phi- 
lanthropies, and leisure graces— 
rest upon the prop of the economic 
system and its margin of surplus 
wealth. Without it they would 
wither like flowers without soil. 





So there is ample excuse for 
studying the practical machinery 
of life, and trying to understand 
what makes it go. The school or 
college which does not focus the 
attention of its students on the 
government, economics, and social 
order of today is failing in its 
plain duty. Scholastic, too, finds its editorial policy 
molded by the flux of human affairs. Without apology, 
it devotes a large share of its precious space to these 
great currents of action which go to make up the ocean 
of social science. And it does this the more whole-heart- 
edly because of a growing conviction that letters, art, 
and all the other facets of culture cannot be seen clear- 
ly except against the background of the life and times 
from which they grow. 


Courtesy the Weyhe Galleries 
PINNACLE 
From a lithograph by Rockwell Kent 


blame. 


Millions of people are discover- 
ing today that these two sides of 
existence—the “practical” and the 
“spiritual”—can be carried on at 
the same time. Together they stim- 
ulate and fertilize each other. In 
San Francisco, for instance, there 
is a Bohemian Club composed of 
two thousand business men intel- 
ligently interested in something 
more than making a living. Shoe 
merchants and insurance sales- 
men, dentists, bankers, account- 
ants, and department store execu- 
tives gather here to play string 
quartets, write and produce plays, 
model sculpture, or make etchings. 





This spirit does not always ex- 
press itself in writing poems, com- 
posing symphonies, painting pic- 
tures, or clothing the useful things 
of life in envelopes of beauty. The 
creative mind has more than one 
channel. For the majority it may 
only feed upon and appreciate the achievement of 
others. But always it gropes for a way in which to 
lose the petty consciousness of our own immediate 
material problems. 

That is why an essential part of every issue of Scho- 
lastic is given to literature, art, and other synonyms 
of beauty. The stories, plays, poetry, essays, and guid- 
ance in using our great mother English tongue are no 


frills. They make life worth living. 





SCHOLASTIC 


The Literature of the South 


SURVEY of the complex and 
varied elements that make up 
the South—the landed aris- 
tocrat of Virginia, the moun- 

taineer of Kentucky and Tennessee, 
the Creole of Louisiana, the poor white 
of North Carolina, the rich planter of 
South Carolina, “Uncle Remus” of 
Georgia, the Negro of the “deep 
South” — reveals three outstanding 
characteristics: the romantic, easy-go- 
ing, adventurous, chivalric literature 
of the Old South “before the war,” the 
folk tales and realistic sketches of the 
mountaineers, and the interpretation 
of negro life. Consequently it is not 
strange that there are chroniclers for 
nearly every state. Among many, the 
following are outstanding for their 
emphasis on regional fiction: for Vir- 
ginia, Mary Johnston, Thomas Nelson 
Page, Pernet Paterson; for North 
Carolina, Mary Nelson Carter, Paul 
Green; for South Carolina, Julia 
Peterkin, DuBose Heyward; for 
Georgia, Joel Chandler Harris; for 
Louisiana, George W. Cable, Grace 
King, Lyle Saxon; for Kentucky, 
James Lane Allen, Lucy Furman; for 
Tennessee, Irvin Cobb, Percy Mac- 
Kaye, Roark Bradford. 

History concedes to Virginia the 
first center of southern colonization. 
From Virginia came the first construc- 
tive leaders of the nation—Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Madison. Out of Vir- 
ginia’s aristocracy developed a sort of 
feudal relationship between masters 
and slaves, and out of this feudal aris- 
tocracy came an instinct for property 
and a defense of the rights of property 
culminating in a landed gentry not 
unlike that of England. Looking still 
further back into history, we discover, 
strangely enough in a “discredited 
historian,” one of the first literary 
chroniclers of this south — Captain 
John Smith, who portrays the roman- 
tic adventure as well as the hardships 
which attended the colonization of 
Virginia. 

Romantic in his vision of the ulti- 
mate goal of his efforts, Captain John 
Smith is romantic also in his spon- 
taneous delight in nature and the life 
of the new continent—keenly aware 
“of the flower by the trail, the bird 
in the tree, the details of Indian dress 
and dance.” 

In the following century, William 


By MABEL A. BESSEY 


Scholastic Literary Editor 


Byrd provides us in his journal with 
a day-by-day recital of the growth of 
Virginia, vividly and sympathetically 
told. Closely allied with the develop- 
ment of the feudal aristocracy in the 
South are the stories of Thomas Nel- 
son Page, James Lane Allen, Owen 
Wister, Irvin Cobb, George W. Cable, 
F. Hopkinson Smith. These stories de- 
pict the idyllic existence of the gentry 
before the middle of the nineteenth 
century, portray the “colonel” with his 
dignity and his “honor,” ‘his mint 
julep and his autocratic ways; the 
charming, gay, delightful ladies of the 
period against their backgrounds of 
jasmine, wisteria, live oak, and white 
columned plantation houses; the faith- 
ful mammy to whom her “chile” is 
always “missie” irrespective of years 
and marriage. The plots, too, run true 
to form: undying feuds, division with- 
in the family because of conflicting 
beliefs, insistence upon some “code” 
despite the unhappiness it brings, de- 
votion to a lost cause. James Lene 
Allen’s Flute and Violin, Thomas Nel- 
son Page’s In Ole Virginia and The 
Old Gentleman of the White Stock are 
interesting illustrations of this side 
of Southern literature. George W. 
Cable in The Grandissimes and Old 
Creole Days, Grace King in Balcony 
Stories picture in similar fashion the 
unique, fading charm of old New Or- 
leans. 








Edgar Valentine Smith 


Edgar Valentine Smith, whose story "Sub- 
stance of Things Hoped For" appears in this 
issue, portrays the south of Thomas Nelson 
Page and George W. Cable. Modern in tone 
and construction, his stories nevertheless catch 
the fragrance of a forgotten time when honey- 
suckle and hoopskirts, negro quarters and 
family loyalty spelled the South. 

Mr. Smith is a native of Alabama, formerly 
in the lumber business, and now on the staff 
of the Birmingham News. He is at present 
engaged in writing a novel of life on the 
Tombigbee River. Many of his short stories 
have appeared in Harper's magazine, one of 
which received the Harper prize some years 
ago. Mr. Smith has been included in the an- 
nual O. Henry collection of short stories four 
times in the past seven years, and the O. 
Henry award was given to “Prelude,” a story 
of Alabama life. Others of his stories that lay 
claim to distinction are "Cameo," "Pardoned,” 
and "Freed." His one-act play, "Lijah," wen 
first-prize in a state-wide competition. 








From the annals of Davy Crockett, 
who in the nineteenth century was the 
outstanding pioneer and politician of 
the mountain country, literature draws 
its prototype of the backwoodsman 
who, undisciplined and untutored must 
carve his way by his wits and his 
physical prowess. Native ballads and 
native folk-lore have been unearthed, 
realistic tales of the poor whites, or 
mountain whites, have come from the 
pens of many twentieth century writ- 
ers. Esther Shepherd, James Stevens, 
and Margaret Prescott Montague have 
given a secure literary niche to Paul 
Bunyan “striding from Niagara Falls 
to Puget Sound,” who makes the lum- 
ber camps rock with his magnificent 
lies. Percy Mackaye’s Tall Tales from 
the Kentucky Mountains is a faithful 
transcription of legends told in the dia- 
lect of the people which vie with the 
Indian legend in their naiyeté. Maris- 
tan Chapman gives more realistic pic- 
tures of these same people. John Fox 
and Mary N. Murfree (Charles Eg- 
bert Craddock) portray the Great 
Smoky Mountains and the people of 
the vicinity in contrasting fashion, and 
Lucy Furman carries on the history 
of these pioneer mountain settlements 
in tales of The Quare Women and 
Mothering on Perilous. 


No one has ever surpassed Joel 
Chandler Harris in his portrayal of 
the Negro as a teller of tales and 
legends, in spite of the fact that he 
disclaims all credit: “All I did,” he 
says, “was to write out and put into 
print the stories I had heard all my 
life as if they were told to a little boy 
by a Negro of the old regime. He was 
not an invention of my own, but a 
human syndicate of three or four old 
darkies whom I had known. I just 
wolloped them together into one per- 
son and called him Uncle Remus.” The 
Negro himself, however, not as a 
“race” question, not as a picturesque 
figure on the plantation, but as a man, 
a human being with natural emotions 
and natural feelings, is a later literary 
development which cannot today be 
ignored. This side of the complex 
literature of the South, as it is told 
by such writers as T. S. Stribling, 
Clement Wood, Julia Peterkin, Du- 
Bose Heyward, Paul Green will be 
discussed in another issue. 
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Substance 


of Things 


Hoped For 


A Story by EDGAR VALENTINE SMITH 


“ ., . the younger son gathered all to- 
gether, and took his journey into a far 
country.”"—Luke XV, 12. 


ND now he was returning. 

When Jodey left home for 

the far country his all con- 

sisted of the suit of spick- 

and-span overalls he was wearing, a 

new cap and shoes, two extra pairs of 

home-knit socks, a Bible—the two last 

items being gifts from his mother— 

and a suit case fashioned of cardboard 
and canvas. 


Now he was coming back. Old 
Mammy’s youngest—and, being the 
child of her later years, her best loved 
—was returning; not, as did the wan- 
derer of Holy Writ, to a heritage of 
broad fields and many flocks and 
herds, but to a two-room cabin on the 
Westbrook plantation, hard by the 
little town of Westville, and to the 
wrinkled little old black woman who 
_had borne him. For a long time after 
he went away Mammy had no assur- 
ance that she would ever see him 
again, save the promise he had made 
her when he left, a promise whose 
freshness had become so dimmed with 
the passage of years that she had al- 
most begun to doubt its ever having 
been given. Then, one day she received 
what she devoutly believed to be a 
pledge that he would return. Just how 
this came about might be worthy of 
record. 


To begin with, Mammy, herself, 
bore the Westbrook name; nor, could 
she have been more proud of it had 
her right to it been one of blood kin- 
ship instead of that sanctioned by a 
former relationship of master and 
slave. Indeed, she boasted frequently 
that she was the oldest living member 
of the family—though, on these occa- 
sions she always excepted Colonel 
Mabry, a cousin of the Westbrooks— 
since both Miss Virginia and her 
brother, Judge William Westbrook, 
were many years her junior. Reared 
in an old setting of white-columned, 
colonial mansions, beautiful in their 
stately simplicity, Mammy, naturally, 
was of the old order; she still clung 
to the old customs. Among these was 
the habit she had formed more years 
ago than she could remember of going 
to the big house on Sundays, taking 
ber own Bible, for a scripture lesson. 


The Negro “mammy" of the Old South, com- 
memorated in jazz ballads, lives again for us 
here in a truer literature. Born in slavery, she 
retained to her dying day the loyalties, emo- 
tions, and superstitions of her former depend- 


ence. Her "white folks” took care of her when 
she could no longer serve them. And her 
children, prodigal or prosperous, came back to 


the ancestral cabin at the end. 


Nearly always it was Miss Virginia 
who did the reading, though, on occa- 
sions, Judge Westbrook would tear 
himself away from the study of his 
beloved law books long enough to in- 
tone, in a deep, resonant voice, some 
passage which he esteemed particu- 
larly. 


Before Jodey went away Mammy’s 
favorite passage had been the Twenty- 
third Psalm. Closely seconding this, in 
the appeal which they made to her, 
were the writings of the Old Testa- 
ment prophets. One day, though, Miss 
Virginia chanced to read the Parable 
of the Prodigal Son. Mammy’s inter- 
est was intrigued at once; she listened 
absorbedly until the reading was fin- 
ished. 

“An’ he didn’t come back, Honey 
Chile,” she asked eagerly, “tell atter 
he done spen’ his sub’tance in ri’tor- 
ious livin’?” 

“No, Mammy,” Miss Virginia an- 
swered ; “he stayed away till his money 
was all gone.” 

“But hit do say dat he come back 
den, don’t hit?” 

“Yes.” 

“Right straight back home to his 
ol’ daddy?” 

“Just as straight as he could come.” 

Mammy was silent for a moment, 
wrestling with a problem that was be- 
yond her mental grasp. And then, 

“Had ’a’ been his daddy wuz daid, 
Missy, an’ jus’ his ol’ mammy wuz 
livin’, reckin he would ’a’ come back 
to her?” 

The question must have suggested 
the trend of her thoughts, for Miss 
Virginia began trying to explain the 
spiritual lesson contained in the para- 
ble. Mammy’s mental processes, 
though, were simple and inexplicable; 
for, while she listened in apparent ab- 
sorption to the exposition, her mind 
was, in reality, already working to- 


ward a definite conclusion. In 
the Bible story the younger son 
had left home, while the elder 
remained with his father. It 
had been her youngest, Jodey, 
who had gone adventuring. 
John, the eldest, had stayed at home, 
where he still farmed, as a tenant, a 
portion of the Westbrook plantation. 

When Miss Virginia had finished 
her explanation, the peculiar interpre- 
tation that Mammy was placing upon 
the parable was partially evidenced. 

“Yassum, Honey Chile, you sho’ is 
right!” she assented vigorously. And, 
after a moment’s hesitation, “But hit 
do say, don’t hit, dat he did—dat he 
fin’ly did—come back?” 

“Yes, Mammy, the prodigal son 
finally came home.” 

From that day forth she had the 
steadfast belief that the parable was 
a prophecy foretelling the home-com- 
ing of her own wanderer. Simultane- 
ously, she became possessed of the idea 
that it demanded that a certain form 
of procedure be carried out in wel- 
coming him upon his return. In order 
to familiarize herself thoroughly with 
this, she always asked, upon subse- 
quent Sunday visits, that the parable 
be read to her. Gradually, but posi- 
tively, the conviction settled upon her 
that she had received a divine promise 
of Jodey’s return. 

It was the material aspect of the 
case that worried her. The prodigal 
son, before he came home, had become 
a wastrel. Jodey had always been 
quite the opposite. This fact promised 
an unsurmountable difficulty at first, 
but Mammy had been taught to be- 
lieve in the efficacy of prayer; so, one 
night to her usual petition, she added, 

“An’, please, Suh, good Lawd, make 
a projigal outen him, so’s he'll come 
back home to his mammy. Please, Suh! 
Thankee, Suh!” 

Jodey’s letters—written in a 
sprawling script, with scant regard for 
Websterian usage and the correct 
placing of capital letters—were al- 
ways taken to Miss Virginia to be 
read. She answered them also, They 





told, in detail, of his varying fortunes, 
but always closed with expressions of 
intense filial regard. In one of them, 
written from Oklahoma, he admitted 
having been involved in a general 
fight in a lumber camp. As a result 
of this he had spent several weeks in 
jail. 

Mammy interrupted Miss Virginia’s 
reading at this point. “Praise de 
Lawd!” she ejaculated fervently. 
“Praise him fo’evuh!” 

“Mammy!” Miss Virginia exclaimed. 
“Surely you azen’t glad that Jodey’s 
been in jail?” 

“Don’t de Bible say, Honey,” 
Mammy retorted calmly, “dat de 
projigal nevuh eben thought ‘bout 
comin’ home tell he done tuck up wid 
ri'torious livin’? Well’m . . . whut is 
fightin’ but dat?” 

Writing later from the wheat fields 
of Kansas, Jodey stated that he was 
earning fabulous wages. He was sav- 
ing his money and would soon be rich. 
Mammy was noticeably depressed 
after hearing this. Not that her faith 

- ever faltered; it was too deeply found- 
ed. But, prosperity for her wanderer 
meant the indefinite postponement of 
his return, for the Bible said that a 
prodigal never came home until he was 
in dire need. 

When the next letter came several 
months later, Miss Virginia noticed 
that Mammy was limping painfully 
as she hobbled slowly up the walk 
leading to the house. 

“ *T wuz dat Betsey cow o’ mine, 
Honey,” the old woman explained, in 
answer to Miss Virginia’s solicitous 
inquiry. “I hearded sump’m in de 
chicken house las’ night an’ gethered 
me a stick o’ wood to go see whut ’t 
wuz. Hit bein’ dahk, an’ ol’ Betsey 
bein’ so black, I couldn’t see she wuz 
lyin’ down in de lane, an’ when I 
stepped on her, she riz wid me.” 

“Mammy, you must be more care- 
ful!” Miss Virginia cautioned «lmost 
sternly. “You're getting old! You're 
not as spry as you used to be—re- 
member !—and you're not strong. If 
you don’t take better care of yourself, 
you may not be here to welcome Jodey 
when he comes home.” 

“I gwine be heah, Missy,” was 
Mammy’s calm affirmation. “I’s done 
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got de promus’. 

Mammy had extended the letter 
which Miss Virginia read. Jodey wrote 
that he had returned to Oklahoma. 
With the money saved in the wheat 
fields he had made a substantial pay- 
ment upon a small farm. He had tried 
working it, but had experienced a 
disastrous crop year. He was in debt. 
Then, too late, he had discovered that 
the soil was unproductive. The letter 
closed with the blunt statement that 
the money he had invested in the place 


was thrown away. 

Mammy was jubilant. “Don’t he 
mean, Honey Chile,” she asked, “dat 
he done spen’ his sub’tance?” 

“Y-e-es .. . Mammy.” Having 
realized the hopelessness of the task, 
Miss Virginia had long since given up 
trying to change the old woman’s con- 
victions. “It amounts to that, I sup- 
pose. It seems that Jodey has lost all 
his money.” 

“Den, praise de Lawd, Missy! Hit 
mean dat de proph’cy is slowly, but 
sho’ly, bein’ fulfill’.” She waited a 
moment before adding pensively, “But, 
dey’s one thing, Honey, whut is troubl- 
in’ me pow ful.” 

“What's that, Mammy?” 

“Well ... hit say dat his daddy kilt 
a fattenin’ ca’f fo’ his vittles when he 
come home, don’t hit?” 

“Yes.” 

“Yassum; I wuz sho’ hit did. Reckin 
he bahbecued hit, too. But I don’t 
b’lieve Jodey would keer much fo’ 
ca’f meat. Sides dat . . . I ain’t got 
no ca’f to kill. Ain’t got nothin’ lak 
dat ... less’n I kills ol’ Betsey.” 

Miss Virginia smiled. “It doesn’t 
mean literally that you have to kill 
a fatted calf, Mammy. In those days 
people were very fond of meat, and 
when any kind of feast was given, 
meat was the principal dish. The fath- 
er in the parable simply killed a fatted 
calf because it was the custom. Isn’t 
there something else you could have 
for Jodey when he returns? Something 
he’s very fond of?” 

Mammy’s wrinkled face puckered 
thoughtfully. 

“There must be something,” Miss 
Virginia insisted. “Some delicacy, 
maybe, that he liked as a child.” 

“Yassum, dey sho’ is!” Mammy had 
brightened suddenly. “Hit wuz canned 
peaches, Honey Chile! Jodey wuz de 
peach-eatin’es’ boy you evuh seed. An’ 
he laks ’em yit—yassum! I know he 
do. He laks ’em yit.” 


Thereafter, Mammy’s thoughts 
dwelt largely upon the question of 
getting a supply of canned peaches 
for her prodigal’s home-coming feast. 
She knew that she would have to have 
money for this. Her actual needs were 
supplied by her white friends, but she 
rarely had any ready cash. Over Miss 
Virginia’s vehement protest, she began 
doing such little odd jobs as her 
strength would permit, for which she 
was paid. She saved scrupulously 
every cent that she received. She had 
refused, politely, but firmly, Miss Vir- 
ginia’s offer to buy the peaches for 
her. No one, she reasoned, had given 
the father in the parable a fatted calf; 
he had furnished it, himself. So, de- 
spite her increasing infirmities, she 
toiled whenever she could get any- 
thing to do. At the end of three 
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months, she had accumulated nine 
dollars and sixty cents. She counted 
her savings, though, not in terms of 
dollars and cents, but in cans of 
peaches and new shoes and best robes. 

When Jodey wrote again he had 
become so disgusted with his attempts 
at farming upon Oklahoma soil, that 
he had rented his place to another man 
and had gone in search of work. He 
had been employed in sawmills and 
factories of various kinds. Some time 
had been spent in the not far distant 
oil fields, but he had found the work 
there disagreeable and dirty. Soon 
tiring of it, he had left; but a business 
depression held that section of the 
country in its grasp; most of the mills 
and factories had closed. Finally, he 
had obtained employment, at very low 
wages, on a hog ranch. 

Mammy’s delight when Miss Vir- 
ginia read this was outspoken. “Hit’s 
comin’ true—eve’y bit—Honey Chile, 
jus’ lak de proph’cy says, ain’t hit?” 
she demanded eagerly. 

“You mean .. . about the swine?” 
Miss Virginia asked. 

“Yassum.” Mammy extended her 
Bible. She never came to the house 
without it now. “Don’t hit say, Missey, 
dat hit wuz jus’ befo’ he come home 
dat dey sent him out to feed de 
swines?” 

“Yes, Mammy.” 

“Read hit, please’m.” 

Miss Virginia read the parable 
through slowly to an accompaniment 
of affirmative nods from her listener. 

“Jus’ lak de proph’cy say, Missy!” 
Mammy declared, with the positive- 
ness of faith. “Praise de Lawd! An’ 
yit, dey tells me dey is some folks 
whut don’t, b’lieve in de Bible.” 

But her rejoicing over the assur- 
ance of Jodey’s early return was 
tempered presently with a tinge of 
sadness. Colonel Mabry, whose mother 
had been a Westbrook, died suddenly. 
Next to Miss Virginia and the Judge, 
Mammy had held the Colonel in clos- 
est esteem of any of her white friends. 
Once she had nursed him through a 
lingering illness, and he always in- 
sisted afterwards that he owed his 
recovery to her tireless watching at 
his bedside. No one was surprised, 
then, when his will was read and it 
was learned that he had left three 
hundred dollars, in cash, to Mammy 
Westbrook. As a sum of money, the 
bequest had little meaning for her. 
She knew only that she was suddenly 
rich. But, as a means of providing for 
her prodigal—when he should return 
—the legacy held a distinct signifi- 
cance. 

She sought out Mr. Jonas Dukes, 
who eonducted the one general store 
of which Westville boasted. 

(Continued on page 10) 
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The Heart of Old New Orleans 


By EDWARD LAROCQUE TINKER 


IKE a medieval armored knight 
contending against modern 
weapons is the Eighteenth-Cen- 
tury Franco-Spanish town 

struggling to survive in the heart of a 
modern American city, especially when 
that city is the second largest port in 
the United States. In Europe the old 
and the new can exist side by side in 
artistic unity, because change there is 
a very gradual evolution; but in Amer- 
ica it is so fast and furious that the 
old is generally destroyed to make way 
for the new. We are too materialistic 
a people to have developed any great 
regard for tradition or veneration for 
the past—we are still too busy break- 
ing the one and proving wrong the 
processes of the other. So it is not 
surprising that the Vieux Carré of 
New Orleans is slowly disappearing 
under the erosive pressure of a sur- 
rounding city. 

Attention has again been focused 
upon this state of affairs by the recent 
announcement that the old French 
Market, which has existed since 1813, 
is to be pulled down by the city and 
replaced by a sanitary substitute. Not 
a day has passed in the 119 years of 
the market’s existence that a gay poly- 
glot crowd has not eddied around its 
great, squat, plaster-covered pillars to 
chaffer with the fat women who 
“mind” the stalls, gaudy with the 
patchwork colors of massed fruit and 
vegetables. Every day has seen the 
iridescent magnificence of tropical fish 
arranged upon the marble-topped ta- 
bles—flaming red snapper, silver pom- 
pano, black big-mouthed cat with 
horned mustaches, and piles of trans- 
parent gray shrimp; while cluttering 
the passageways are hugh baskets of 
crabs packed in Spanish 
moss, and crackling, mov- 
ing masses of crawfish in 
wire cradles. 

Through the years what 
a band of soldiers and ad- 
venturers have trodden its 
stone flags! General An- 
drew Jackson, after he had 
beaten the British, and 
Lafayette during his visit 
in 1827. Those patriotic 
pirates, Jean Lafitte and 
Dominique You, swaggered 
down its aisles, as well as 
their more modern proto- 
types, “General” Walker, 
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The Old Absinthe House 
Woodcut by George Pearce 


dictator of Nicaragua by force of 
arms, and other great filibusters who 
gave their lives in attempts to free 
Cuba in the 1850s. 

Thus another attack, one of many, 
has been launched against the Vieux 
Carré, that irregular rectangle bound- 
ed by the river and Rampart Street, 
Canal Street and Esplanade Avenue. 
Twelve blocks long by six wide, it ap- 
proximates the original New Orleans 
as laid out by its founder, Bienville, 
in 1718. In 1769 it passed to the 
Spanish crown; and in 1788 and 1794 
two terrible conflagrations swept most 
of this area and spared but a few ex- 
amples of its earliest architecture. It 
was rebuilt under French and Spanish 
influence and for some fifty years 
thereafter held its supremacy as the 
centre of fashion and commerce of the 
greater New Orleans which spread 
out around it. 

The very hub and heart of this 
Vieux Carré is the old place d’Armes, 
now called Jackson Square in honor 
of the hero of the Battle of New Or- 
leans, whose statue was erected there 
in 1851. On three sides it is surround- 
ed by buildings so delightfully archaic 
that they seem as quaintly unreal as a 
theatre back-drop. The St. Louis Ca- 
thedral, built in 1794 by Don Andres 
Almonastery Roxas, stands in the mid- 
dle of the block facing the river, its 
triple spires dominating the whole 
square. It is flanked by twin buildings: 
to the left the Presbytery, put up in 
1813 for the Capuchin monks; to the 
right the Cabildo, whose heavily 
arched facade is lightened by the 
beautiful wrought-iron balconies. 

History has been made in the old 
Place d’Armes. Here occurred in 1769 


the first rebellion on our continent 
against a European power. It was 
organized by some patriotic Creoles 
who, incensed at France’s relinquish- 
ment of Louisiana, plotted the over- 
throw of the Spanish Governor sent 
to rule over them, and were shot for 
their temerity. Here it was that the 
Prefet Coloniale, Pierre de Laussat, 
accepted in the name of France the 
retrocession of Louisiana from Spain 
in 1803, and twenty days later, in the 
great hall of the Cabildo, ceded that 
vast territory to the United States; 
while on the square the Tricolor of 
France gave way to the Stars and 
Stripes amid the firing of salutes and 
huzzahs of the American part of the 
populace. 

Few people realize that for the pal- 
try price of four cents an acre the 
United States acquired an area five 
times as large as France; approxi- 
mately as huge a territory as was 
wrested from the English by the Revo- 
lution of 1776. This was the second 
great step in our national progress 
from ocean to ocean, and so the Ca- 
bildo ranks next in historical impor- 
tance to Independence Hall where the 
Declaration was signed. 


In the days of the Vieux Carré’s 
magnificence, lovely hoop-skirted Cre- 
ole ladies rode in carriages that 
bumped through the mudholes and 
rattled over the huge cobbles of the 
few narrow paved streets, to visit the 
smart shops on Chartres Street. When 
they alighted they were always fol- 
lowed by slave girls in gay tignons 
and dresses of indienne, who carried 
purchases, or parasols or fans. Since 
three-quarters of the business of the 
city was concluded not in offices but 

over a convivial glass, the 
famous drinking places on 
Royal Street were always 
full of gentlemen in frilled 
stocks, blue coats with 
brass buttons and tight 
nankeen trousers strapped 
under the instep. 


Negro slaves of both 
sexes ran here and there 
on errands, stopping on the 
corners to laugh and talk 
in their quaint, soft French 
dialect, while bright- 
skinned free women of 
color passed them by dis- 
dainfully, drawing aside 
their expensive silk skirts 
to emphasize their superi- 
ority. Drums were 
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thumped before stores to advertise 
auctions, and smartly dressed gam- 
blers on the “banquettes” rubbed el- 
bows with lurching sailors and gaunt, 
rawboned “Kaintucks” who, even in 
that warm climate, clung to their coon- 
skin caps. Brown, bare-footed “mar- 
chandes” loitered about, calling their 
wares in musical cadences; old “‘bou- 
quetiéres” squatted behind baskets of 
flowers, inveigling the passers-by with 
ingratiating smiles. 

In the evenings the haute monde 
attended the French opera or went to 
balls given in the fine old Creole 
houses where stately quadrilles were 
danced. Any disagreements among the 
gentlemen were settled under the old 
dueling oak the next morning. In the 
“swamp” the flatboatmen and sailors 
reveled all night to the strident toot- 
ling of horns and clanging of triangles. 
Here fights were settled on the spot 
with fists and knives, and no dawn 
ever came on which the watch did not 
stumble over the body of some poor 
stranger, knifed for his money or 
killed in fair fight. 


It was a rich, varied, colorful life, 
full of luxury, self-indulgence, and 
careless gayety—but it was not to last, 
for the seed of the Vieux Carré’s de- 
cadence was planted in the 1830's 
when Samuel J. Peters, a wealthy 
banker, and James H. Caldwell, an 
English comedian, acquired a large 
swamp on the opposite side of Canal 
Street and made it the American sec- 
tion of the city. Then followed a tug 
of war lasting for years; the Ameri- 
cans attempting to pull the financial 
and social centre of New Orleans to 
their side of Canal Street, the Creoles 
struggling to keep it in the Vieux 
Carré. The latter fought a losing bat- 
tle, as the shrewd Yankees, full of 
Northern energy, were willing to work 
in a manner that roused the contempt 
of the Creole gentlemen. The Civil 
War and Reconstruction period de- 
cided the issue. Driven by their pov- 
erty, most of the Creole families grad- 
ually sold off their houses, burned their 
family papers, and cut off the tall 
posts of their huge mahogany beds to 
enable them to move into tiny cottages 
in the American section. While this 
exodus from the Vieux Carré was 
taking place, Irish and Italian immi- 
grants were moving into the deserted 
mansions. 


By the beginning of the World War 
the Vieux Carré had been delivered 
over almost entirely to tenements, 
saloons, antique shops, billiard halls, 
and gambling places, with here and 
there some old Creole family clinging 
to its residence. After 1918, however, a 
change took place and the Vieux Carré 
was “discovered” by artists and writ- 
ers who, charmed by its color, quaint- 


ness, and possibilities of economical 
living, moved in in ever increasing 
numbers, Several rich people with 
taste and understanding have restored 
some of the fine old houses to their 
former conditions of dignity and 
charm. They have polished the brass 
knobs of their wrought-iron balconies 
and planted their lovely inner court- 
yards with lush green-leaved bananas 
and palms. 

In spite of exploitation, the Vieux 
Carré has in some mysterious way 
triumphed and preserved its special 
Old-World flavor. The old city has 
conquered even the strangers who have 
sought refuge there, and by her worn 
but very real charms has somehow 





Old Courtyard, Royal Street 
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touched them with her tradition; 
Latinized them, brought them into 
harmony with herself. At night, par- 


.ticularly, all extraneous things dis- 


appear; the shadows of her dark 
streets absorb even the incongruous 
automobiles and, clothed in mystery, 
she again becomes the romantic city 
of her past. 


Reprinted, by permission, from the New 
York Times Magazine. 








Substance of Things 


(Continued from page 8) 


“Cap'n, suh,” she asked, “three 
hund’ed dolluhs ’d las’ a a time to 
buy canned peaches ... an’... an’ 
things wid, wouldn’t hit?” 

“Three hundred dollars?” Mr. 
Dukes laughed. “Yes, Mammy; it 
would last a long time.” 

She was thoroughly assured, now, 
that the time of Jodey’s home-coming 
was near at hand. Buoyed up by this 
belief, she entered into preparations 
for it with vastly more intensity than 
her age and her increasing infirmities 
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justified. For months her frailty had 
been a matter for concern among her 
friends. Miss Virginia finally asked 
young Dr. Snowdoun to visit her pro- 
fessionally. 

His reports were disquieting. “I 
can’t do a thing with her, Miss Vir- 
ginia,” he said upon one occasion. “She 
simply won't listen to reason. She has 
made up her mind that there are cer- 
tain things to be done before Jodey 
comes home and she is determined to 
do them. And she is getting ready for 
it. Her belief that she’s destined to 
take part in the fulfillment of pro- 
phecy is the only thing that’s keeping 
her alive. I shouldn’t be surprised— 
even at that— for her to pass out at 
any time. The injury she received 
from that cow is troubling her, too.” 

“And there’s nothing that we can 
do?” Miss Virginia asked anxiously. 

“Nothing . . . except . . . I believe 
I'd try to get Jodey here just as soon 
as possible.” 

Miss Virginia acted promptly. The 
circuit court at Clinton, the county 
seat, had recessed and Judge West- 
brook was spending the vacation at 
home. He glanced up abstractedly 
from the volume of Kent’s Commen- 
taries in which he had been engrossed 
as Miss Virginia entered the room. 

“William,” she announced without 
prelude, “we must send for Jodey.” 

“Yes, Virgie; certainly!” The 
Judge’s thoughts were still half 
chained to his precious Commentaries. 
“Send for Jodey, certainly. Why?” 

“On Mammy’s account.” 

“Mammy? Isn’t she well?” 

“She’s so far from well that Dr. 
Snowdoun says she may die at any 
moment.” 


“Well, my soul! I’d no idea that 
she was in bad shape.” 

“But she is and it’s important— 
very important—William, that Jodey 
come home at once. You’ve no idea 
how strongly the thing has seized upon 
her, nor how positively she believes 
that she has received a divine message. 
She actually lives in the thought—” 

Suddenly Miss Virginia ceased 
speaking. Through the open window 
which looked down the tree-bordered 
walk that led from the front gate to 
the white-columned porch she saw 
Mammy hobbling rapidly toward the 
house. 

“Wait, William!” Miss Virginia 
said. “Mammy’s coming, I believe, 
with another letter. It must be from 
Jodey, though usually he doesn’t write 
oftener than once every two months. 
I’m afraid something’s wrong.” 

As the old woman slipped painfully 
up the steps, she proffered the letter 
and sank, panting, upon the stoop. 

(Continued on page 12) 
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DECEMBER 3, 


Prana 


Lorenzo Ghiberti, whose bronze doors 
for the Florence Baptistry now adorn 
1. museum of J. P. Morgan, died, 1455. 


Monroe Doctrine (America for Ameri- 
2 cans) declared, 1823. 
Thomas Carlyle, Scottish 
4 essayist, and historian, 
born, 1795. 
A president, poet, and In- 
dian fighter born: Martin 
Van Buren, 1782; Christina 
Rossetti, 1830; George Custer, 
1839. 


St. Nicholas day, celebrated before 
Christmas by the Flemings. Joseph 
Conrad, novelist, born, 1857. 


John Milton, poet, born, 1608. Prince 
Kropotkin, philosophical anarchist, 
born, 1842. . 


Cesar Franck, French composer, 
10 born, 1822. Alfred B. Nobel, who in- 
vented dynamite and peace prizes, died, 
1896. 


Emily Dickinson, New England poet, 
11 born, 1830; Robert Koch, who found 
the tubercle bacillus, born, 1843. 


Donatello, Florentine sculptor, died, 
1 3 1466. Heinrich Heine, German lyric 
poet, born, 1797. 

Amundsen reached South Pole, 1911. 
14 Tycho Brahe, Danish astronomer, 
born, 1546. 


Birthday of Ludwig van Beethoven, 
16 1770. Pronounce it Bay-toe-ven. Jane 
Austen, (Pride and Prejudice) born, 1775. 
Bill of Rights passed by English Parlia- 
ment, 1689. Boston Tea Party, 1773. 


Antonio Stradivarius, 

1 & the violin maker of Cre- 
mona, died, 1737. 

1 Shortest day in year 
9 for northern hemis- 
phere, longest for southern. 
Pilgrims landed at Plymouth, 
1620. Jean Henri Fabre, who gave insects 
personalities, born, 1823. 


92 Edwin Arlington Robinson, who 
wrote Tristram, born, 1869. 


9 4 Kit Carson, scout, born, 1809. Wil- 
liam F. Poole, who originated Index 
to Periodical Literature, born, 1821. 


9 Holy day of Christendom. Birthday 
5 of Clara Barton, Red Cross founder, 
1821; of Theodore De Vinne, printer, 1828. 


9 6 Birthday of Poet Thomas Gray, 
1716; of Painter George Romney, 
1734; and of Admiral George Dewey, 1837. 
97 Birthday of Johann Kepler, 1571, 
astronomer; and of Louis Pasteur, 
1822, founder of preventive medicine. 
9 Woodrow Wilson, War 
President and founder of 
the League of Nations, born, 
1856. 
9 Charles Goodyear, inven- 
tor of vulcanized rubber, 
born, 1800. Andrew Johnson, 
successor to Lincoln, born, 1808. 
First Y. M. C. A. established in Boston, 
1851. 


1932 


- 0 Jose Rizal, Filipino patriot, ex- 
ecuted, 1896. Rudyard Kipling, story 
teller, born, 1865. 
31 Hogmanay, celebrated as last day of 
year by Scots. Andreas Vesalius, 
founder of modern anatomy, born, 1514. 


BOOKS 


That Have Meant 
Most To Me 


By KARL T. COMPTON 


Hh ITHOUT doubt the fact 

Hj that my father conducted 

a course in child psy- 

chology and used my 

brothers and me as his “laboratory” 

was largely responsible for my reac- 

tion toward books. He and my mother 

were keenly alert to discover our in- 

terests and aptitudes and to develop 

them, not by forcing but by encourag- 

ing and by adroitly throwing in our 

way opportunities for exercising them. 

By virtue of his position he received 

from publishers many boys’ books and 
books for review. 

Father taught me to read first by 
learning phrases, then words, and last 
of all letters. My next brother was 
taught words, then letters, then 
phrases. My youngest brother learned 
letters, then words, then phrases. As 
might be expected, I turned out to be 
a much more rapid reader than my 
brothers, more interested in the action 
of the story, less accurate, with less 
appreciation of literary perfection and 
rather a poor speller. 

I can well remember my first inde- 
pendent venture into the field of lit- 
erature. My father began reading to 
me the Dryden translation of Homer’s 
Iliad. He was busy during the day and 
could not read to me except in the 
evenings. I became enthralled in the 
story and could not wait for him to go 
on with it, so I read it myself, using 
a dictionary to help me with unfami- 
liar words. When I finished the two 
large volumes, I went back and read 
them again, and then a third time. I 
organized the boys and girls of the 
neighborhood into Greek and Trojan 
armies. We manufactured swords and 
armor in our cellar work-shop and 
converted the surrounding fields into 
battle grounds. This was at about the 
age of ten. Following this I read many 
other books of Greek and Roman 
mythology, and, later, books on Norse 
and German mythology. 

The probably natural sequel to this 
was the eager reading of historical 
novels and books of adventure. Here 
again my father and mother started 
me on Scott’s The Talisman by read- 
ing to me. I finished it, and quickly 
finished all of Scott—skipping the 
long descriptions. Then came the 
Henty books, stories of Peter the 
Great, Harold the Norseman, the Cru- 


Dr. Compton is President of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, the leading technical 
college of America. He is a physicist of dis- 
tinction, like his younger brother, Arthur, who 
won the Nobel Prize in 1927. It's in the blood, 
for their father was dean of the College of 
Wooster, Ohio, where they were educated. 
Dr. Compton has taught at Princeton and has 
been a consultant in many important re- 
searches for the U. S$. Government and the 
League of Nations. 


sades, and American exploration. I 
became intensely interested in Hanni- 
bal, from reading Henty’s The Young 
Carthaginian, and made considerable 
progress toward writing a book about 
him, after reading all that I could find 
about him in our college library. 

Once my father, who was rather a 
purist in his reading, remonstrated 
against my passion for historical 
novels fearing that they would give me 
a distorted idea of history. I stoutly 
maintained that I could always dis- 
tinguish the essential fact from the 
fancy, and finally challenged him to a 
contest. We agreed upon a list of one 
hundred historical characters and 
events of all ages, and then we made 
independent guesses at the date of 
each. When my score turned out to be 
better than his, he did not press his 
objections further. 

From this it will be evident that my 
reading was centered about the heroic 
and romantic. It kindled a desire to 
emulate those heroes of war and ex- 
ploration. I think that, all through 
life, this influence has remained, 
though the objectives have changed. 

The study of literature in school 
and college I found irksome and of 
doubtful value, for it went too slowly. 
I then felt and still believe that most 
of the time spent in analyzing and in 
discussing references could have been 
spent in further reading with more 
profit and certainly more interest. 





FTER the hurricane struck Porto 
F Rico, September 26th, students of 

Miss Florence D. Meade, San Juan 
Central H. S., Santurce, P.R., voluntarily 
wrote of their experiences during the 
storm. Unfortunately, they can not all be 
printed here, but it is possible to publish 
sections of their writings. 

. 


Naming A Hurricane 

It is Puerto Rican custom to name hur- 
ricanes after the saint’s day on which they 
occur. The last ‘hurricane struck Puerto 
Rico on Monday, September 26, 1932, 
which was San Ciprian Day; thus San 
Ciprian is added to the list of storms 
which have damaged the island in former 
years: San Ciriaco, San Felipe, and San 
Nicolas. —Unsigned 

2 


What Happened To My House 

Sick and feverish, I lay in bed. I could 
hear hammering as people nailed up doors 
and windows in preparation of the hurri- 
cane that had been forecast. 

The dark and cloudy sky grew darker; 
night came on. The wind rose; from a sigh 
to a wail, from a wail to a screech. The 
house rocked. 

The light faded slowly from the bulbs. 
It flashed on again. It was off; on; off; on; 
light; darkness; light; darkness. Candles 
were lighted. 

A crash, The floor swayed upward. The 
walls seemed to jump out of place. As I 
fell out of bed, I saw others of my family 
fall in undignified and uncomfortable posi- 
tions. The brick and cement pillars that 
upheld the house had given way. Dust and 
water fell from the roof. The house shook 
like a leaf. A palmtree had been thrown 
against the roof. 

Dad put two beds side by side and we 
crawled under them. Water and wind fol- 
lowed. The roof and walls fell on us. Wind 
howled furiously. Cold and drenched to the 
skin, we lay for five hours. 

Then the wind abated. Men, swinging 
lanterns and calling, came into sight. We 
dragged ourselves out, to safety. 

Next morning we went to see our home. 
Clothes and books did not exist. The fur- 
niture was beyond use. Broken mirrors 
were scattered around among pieces of 
wood. The victrola had crashed on the 
floor. The piano was a wreck. Chairs and 
bric-a-brac were in splinters. The garage 
and servant’s quarters had disappeared. 

—Lolita De Castro 
* 


During the Hurricane 

About nine o’clock the wind began to 
blow slightly, but with constantly increas- 
ing force. Finally the lights went out and 
the hurricane arrived. I went upstairs to 
see whether all windows were still closed, 
and found one had blown open. After a 
long struggle, I closed it. Then, as I was 
leaving the room, I happened to glance at 
the ceiling. On the wall, close to the top, 
there was a crack about an inch wide and 


six feet long. This was slowly opening and 
closing. 

About 12 o’clock, our main door began 
to shake and tremble. With a loud noise, 
it blew off its hinges. The wind picked up 
my father and set him down in the kitchen. 
By this time, the water was ankle deep in 
our house. —Dick Barbour 

. 
My Experience 

The house was shaking all over. The 
lamps were moving up and down. It 
seemed as if someone were pulling the wire 
and then letting it loose again. We heard 
a tearing sound and the dripping of water. 
It was in my mother’s room. The whole 
roof was off there. 

Next morning, we saw a hen that we had 
left outside by mistake. It was flattened 
against the wall as if somebody had pasted 
a picture there. The streets were blocked 
by uprooted trees. All morning, we 
chopped trees and branches. Schooners 
were washed into the streets by the large 
waves. The ocean had swept in and helped 
to destroy the homes. The worst sight was 
pigs floating on the water. 

—Russell T. Cook 
* 


Reconstruction 
In the days following the disaster every- 
one was busy. Many of these persons 
seemed to be happy because they did not 
leave their work for a minute, but, if you 
would ask them, you would find they had 
lost all their property. Or perhaps a par- 
ent, son, or sister had been killed. If you 
were to judge from their conduct, you 
would not imagine that. 
—Jorge Inis Gonzales 
+ 


An Invitation 

In the hour 

When you are needing 

Someone still and small, 

When the print 

Grows faint for reading 

And the pages fall, 

Speak the word; 

And I will enter. 

Wall and casement 

Cannot keep 

Feet that dare 

The airy spaces. 

I am with you. 

Go to sleep! 

—Mary Cecilia Lankford 
School and teacher not given 
e 


Night in the Hay 
SLEPT in the hay one night; in a 
scooped out place half way up the 
mow. The hay was loose and spongy 
and sank into a snug hollow. It was all 
around me in an irregular crisscross de- 
sign, with the ends showing everywhere. 
The salt on it was sticky and made it feel 
like dirty hair after one has been swim- 
ming in the Sound. 
The roof was far away, and looking up, 
I could see rafters and vague spaces that 
faded together as it darkened. There was 
(Concluded on page 21) 


SCHOLASTIC 
Substance of Things 


(Continued from page 10) 


“Is hit fm Jodey, Honey?” she asked 
eagerly. 

“Dear Mammy,” Virginia began to read 
—and stopped suddently. The opening sen- 
tence held her attention. She choked the 
utterance that rose to her lips. 

Mammy, watching with anxious eyes, 
noted her indecision. “He . . . he ain’t sick, 
is he, Missy?” she faltered. 

“No—no . . . Mammy.” Miss Virginia’s 
eyes were still on the letter. “He . . . he’s 
all right.” 

“Den, please’m, Honey, whyn’t you read 
me "bout *im?” 

Still Miss Virginia hesitated. “Jodey 
writes, Mammy,” she said at last—and, 
with the falsehood, a faint color tinged 
her cheeks—“he writes that he has lost 
all his money . . . He’s tired of wandering 
about from place to place, leading a riot- 
ous life... and getting in jail and things 
like that. Anti they’ve kept him feeding 
swine so long that he’s sick of that, too. 
So ... he’s coming back home .. . real 
soon. He wants to know if you can have 
some canned peaches for him when he 
gets here. And .. . that’s all.” 

“Praise de Lawd, Honey! Praise de 
Lawd!” Mammy was rocking herself to 
and fro in a delirium of joy. “My baby’s 
comin’ back! Co’se he kin have canned 
peaches—anything else he want an’ me as 
rich as I is. Wid dem three hund’ed dolluhs 
whut de kunnel lef’ me, he neentuh nevuh 
want fo’ nothin’ else, neethuh, neentuh he?” 

“No—no . . . Mammy.” Miss Virginia’s 
mind was working feverishly. “He need 
never want.” After a moment, she added, 
“But .. . since he’s apt to come back 
almost any time, wouldn’t you better hurry 
home so as to be getting everything ready 
for him?” 

Almost brusquely she hustled the old 
woman off, keeping the letter upon the 
plea that Judge Westbrook would like to 
read it. Then she hurried back to the study, 
her cheeks flushed, her eyes glowing with 
suppressed emotion. 

“Read that, William!” she exclaimed, as 
she thrust the letter into the Judge’s 
hand. “Read it!” 

Judge Westbrook read the opening sen- 
tence. “My soul!” he exclaimed. He took 
off his glasses, wiped them hurriedly, and 
put them on again. Then he read the letter 
through carefully. 


Dear Mammy—the white Fokes is done 
went an found a oil well on My farm what 
i rented to that Man mammy an i am go- 
ing to Sell it for 20 thousand Dolars cash 
monny mammy im ritch an when i Gett 
the monny im coming strate back home as 
fast as the tranes can Run and Gett the 
Judge to invest it soe i Can take keer of 
you as long as You is liveing good by 
mammy till you See 

Youre affly Son 
Jodey. WestBrooks. 

Judge Westbrook’s hand, holding the 
letter dropped upon his knee. For a mo- 
ment he gazed at Miss Virginia in speech- 
less amazement. 

“My soul!” he ejaculated presently. 
“Think of that boy getting all that money! 
Why, Virgie, it sounds almost unbeliev- 
able. What did Mammy say?” 


(Continued on page 36) 
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e POETRY CORNER 


The Negro Spiritual 


EGRO folk music may be con- 
sidered from two points of 
view: Biblical themes from 
which the spirituals are made, 

and themes of work and play and 
love from which grow the work-a-day 
songs, the “blues,” ragtime and jazz. 
Of these types, the spirituals, whose 
origin dates back at least one hundred 
and fifty years, are conceded first rank 
in beauty and form one of the finest 
groups of folk-songs in the world. The 
text is based on Bible stories; the 
rhythm is that of African tribal songs; 
the combination, vivid, colorful, and 
dramatic, permits great scope for the 
imagination. There is the cry of the 
slave to an unheeding world: 


Nobody knows de trouble I see, 
Nobody knows but Jesus. 


There are songs of death and suf- 
fering: 
I walk thro’ the churchyard 
To lay this body down; 
I know moon-rise, I know star-rise, 
I walk in the moonlight, I walk in the star- 
light, 
I'll lie in the grave and stretch out my 


arms, 
rll go P judgment in the evening of the 
y> 
An’ my soul an’ thy soul shall meet that 
day 
When I lay this body down. 


There are songs of escape from hard 
toil, and an occasional complaint of 
injustice: 

Ain’t it hard to be a nigger? 
For you can’t git yo’ money wher it’s due! 


One of the oldest of the plantation 
songs arose in the days when slaves 
were not allowed off the plantation 
without a pass. Patrols, called by the 
negroes “patter-rollers,” made regular 
rounds to see that no slave was miss- 
ing: 

Run, nigger, run—de patter-roller catch 
you, 

Run, nigger, run—it’s almost day! 

Run, nigger, run—de patter-roller catch 
you, 

Run, nigger, run—an’ try to get away. 


The songs vary in power. Some 
are doggerel, but a few have reached 
poetic heights which give them prom- 
ise of immortality. One would not wish 
to lose from America’s poetic inheri- 
tance “Steal away, steal away, steal 
away to Jesus”; “Swing low, sweet 
chariot”; “Roll, Jordan, roll”; “Go 
down, Moses” and “One mo’ ribber to 
cross - 


In the beginning, the spirituals were 
created spontaneously by a group over- 
whelmed with religious fervor. The 
preacher at a revival meeting would 
take a theme and repeat his text again 
and again. As he paused, some one of 
his hearers would begin to sing an im- 
provised tune built up around this 
text. Generally some familiar chorus 
with its tune would be woven in. The 
congregation opens with the theme of 
the chorus, singing in unison: 

Go down, Moses, 


Way down in Egypt land 
Tell ole Pharaoh 


Let my people go. 
Leader: — saith the Lord, bold Moses 
sai 


Response: Let my people go. 
Leader: If not I'll smite your first born 
dead 


Response: Let my people go. 


Later, the spirituals, as in the case 
of all folk poetry, became the work of 
one or two individuals, with the chorus 
sung in unison. In “Swing low, sweet 
chariot,” the leader or bard chanted 
to some simple melody the lines of a 
“gospel” poem, while the hearers broke 
in with the refrain. 


Of late years, there has been a dis- 
tinct revival of interest in the spirit- 
uals. Since the Fisk Jubilee Singers in 
1871 introduced them to the public, 
musicians and collectors have been at 
work seeking and recording these 
negro melodies. The poems which are 
quoted below are the result of this 
investigation, actual material gathered 
from the negroes of Georgia and North 
Carolina. They are surprisingly diffi- 
cult to catch—these old songs—for the 
plantation workers, when asked to re- 
peat some melody they are singing at 
their work, are apt to smile kindly and 
say, “Now, ma honey, I wa’n’t singin’ 
nothin’, nothin’ a-tall!” 


A small company of Charlestonians, 
made up of the “old families,” are in 
the habit of meeting and singing the 
songs which they had learned as chil- 
dren from the plantation servants. Of 
this association Mr. and Mrs. Du Bose 
Heyward, whose Porgy made such a 
stir in the theatrical world a few years 
ago, are active members. The singing 
of the songs follows as closely as pos- 
sible the untutored procedure of the 
negroes. There is no conductor, and 
the soloist is merged in the chorus. 
The effect sought for is one of a spon- 
taneous, ever-increasing volume of 


choral power. 


Porgy was followed by The Green 
Pastures, a second triumph for the 
theatre, and among individuals, Ro- 
land Hayes, Paul Robeson, Rosamond 
Johnson, and Taylor Gordon have 
been most successful in restoring the 
vogue of the spiritual. 


Folk-songs are born nearly every 
day in America. Current events and 
recent catastrophes such as the death 
of a native of the Smoky Mountains, 
says a Boston newspaper, still inspire 
the creation of new songs: 


“The typhoon of last autumn which 
wrought such havoc in Porto Rico and 
Florida gave birth to a new negro spirit- 
ual. Some Red Cross officers working about 
Lake Okeechobee heard the refugees sing- 
ing as they floated about on rafts, and 
noted the words: 


On the sixteenth of September 

In the year nineteen twenty eight 
God started riding earl 

And He rode till very late— 

He rode out on the ocean, 

Chained the lightning to His wheel 
ae on land at West Palm Beach 
And the wicked hearts did yield. 


Chorus 
In the storm, oh, in the storm, 
Lord, somebody got drowned 
Got drowned, Lord, 
In the storm— 


“If the song lacks some of the long 
sweep of ‘Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,’ it 
is nevertheless true to type, for God is the 
hero, and to Him belongs all praise; if He 
sends desolation and death, it is for a 
moral purpose, and the wicked are prop- 
erly punished. It is not known who started 
the words; probably the lines were built up 
by different singers, each adding something 
as the song went on.” 


1 Ain't Free 
De rabbit in de briar patch, 
De squirrel in de tree, 
Would love to go huntin’, 
But I ain’t free, 
But I ain’t free, 
But I ain’t free, 
Would love to go huntin’, 
But I ain’t free, ain’t free. 


De rooster’s in de hen house, 
De hen in de patch, 

I love to go shootin’ 

At a ol’ shootin’ match; 
But I ain’t free, 

But I ain’t free, 

But I ain’t free, 

At a ol’ shootin’ match, 
But I ain’t free, ain’t free. 


Ol woman in de kitchen, 

My sweetie hangin’ roun’, 
*Nudder man gonna git her, 
I sho’ be boun’, 

*Cause I ain’t free, 

*Cause I ain’t free, 

*Cause I ain’t free, 

*Cause I ain’t free, ain’t free. 


Dig in de road band, 
Dig in de ditch, 
Chain gang got me, 
An’de boss got de switch. 
I ain’t free, 
I ain’t free, 
I ain’t free, 
gang got me, 





An’ I ain’t free, ain’t free. 


—From Negro Workaday Songs by 
Howard Odum and Guy Johnson, 
University of North Carolina Press. 


Pharaoh's Army Got Drownded 

Mary, don’t you weep an’, Marthie, don’t 
you moan, 

Mary, don’t you weep an’, Marthie, don’t 

‘you moan; 

Pharaoh’s army got drownded, 

O baby, don’t you weep. 

I think every day an’ I wish I could 

Stan’ on de rock whar Moses stood; 

Pharaoh’s army got drownded, 

O baby, don’t you weep. 

If you git dere, befo’ I do, 

Tell de Cap’n I’s a-comin’ too; 

Pharaoh’s army got drownded, 

O baby, don’t you weep. 

If I had wings lak de angels have, 

I never be caught drivin’ in anudder cab; 

Pharaoh’s army got drownded, 

O baby, don’t you weep. 

Baby, don’t you weep an’, baby, don’t you 
moan, 

You has to go to heaven wid you’ burying 
clothes on; 

Pharaoh’s army got drownded, 

O baby, don’t you weep. 


From Negro Workaday Songs, by How- 
ard Odum and Guy Johnson, published by 
the University of North Carolina Press, by 
permission of the publishers. 


I run all de way, 

I run all de way, 

Oh, I run all de way 

To hear archangels shouting! 

Moses, Moses, don’t get lost, 

Hear de archangels shouting! 

Stretch yore rod an’ come across, 

Hear de archangels shouting! 

Heaven is a bright an’ glorious place, 

You get to Heaven, you'll never turn back. 

Hell is a dark an’ dismal place, 

If you get there you'll never get out. 

I hear a mighty singin’ in de sky, 

Moses an’ de Israelites passin’ by. 

I hear a mighty rumblin’ undergroun’, 

It is de ole Debil turnin’ aroun’. 

Take care, brudder, how you walk on de 
cross, 

Ef yer foot get slip, your soul will be lost! 
Oh, I run all de way, 
I run all de way, 
I run all de way 
To hear archangels shouting! 


Il. 
I got made up in-a ma min’ 
Lord, I’m goin’ to live right!—die right! 
I got made up in-a ma min’ 
Goin’ ter cross Jerdan in a calm time! 


III. 
O the city light the lamp, an’ de Lamp 
light de road, 
An’ I wisht I was there to yere Jerdan 
roll! 
Roll Jerdan roll, O roll Jerdan roll 
Lord, I wisht I was there—to yere Jer- 
dan roll! 
O the city dressed with gold, an’ the white 
marble stone, 
I wisht 4 was there, Lord, to yere Jerdan 
roll! 


—From Palmettos (Folk Songs of 
Georgia Negroes), collected by 
Robert W. Gordon, by permission. 
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Homesick 


“Hill Country,” by Jessie Wilmore Mur- 
ton, in The Step Ladder (Chicago). 


I bin wanderin’, Kentucky, 
Wanderin’ many a year... 
Now I’m comin’ back, Kentucky, 
Do you . .. keer? 
Thar be lots o’ hills an’ valleys, 
Mountains high an’ grand, 
Cayn’t none o’ ’em pull my heart-strings 
ike Kentucky land; 
Little ol’ log cabin settin’ 
On a fur high ridge, 
Little crooked creek a-singin’ 
*Neath a saplin’ bridge; 
Patch a corn a-stragglin’ up to 
Whar th’ woods commence, 
Bright-eyed lizards settin’ sunnin’ 
On a ol’ rail fence; 
Sweeter-smellin’ ’en plumgranite, 
Wood-smoke, curlin’ white 
On a still-like frosty mornin’ 
At th’ break o’ light; 
An’ th’ spring a-creepin’, creepin’, 
Creepin’ through th’ hills, 
Turnin’ ’em all green an’ gold-like 
Whar th’ sunshine spills; 
I’m jes’ sick fer mountain laurel, 
Honeysuckle vines— 
Tumblin’ down a rocky hillside 
Whar a wild rose pines; 
Plumes o’ white wild plum an’ dogwood, 
Whar green tree-tops toss, 
Splash 0’ sweet pink wild crabapple, 
Patch o’ crowfoot moss; 
Them’s th’ things I bin a-seekin’, 
Didn’t know it though, 
Huntin’, hankerin’, longin’, lookin’ 
Fer th’ long ago. 
I bin wanderin’, Kentucky, 
Wanderin’ many a year. . . 
Now I’m comin’ &§ Kentucky, 
Do you . . . keer? 
Suggestions for Study: Wherein lies the charm 
of this poem? Is there any part of the country 
which you know well and long to return to? Try 


your hand at a poem which will show your 
desire. 


“Eleven — Eleven — Eleven — Eleven,” by 
Floyd Gibbons, Cosmopolitan, December. 
What really happened in those dark, 

dramatic moments just before the dawn 

of peace in the eleventh hour of the 
eleventh day of the eleventh month just 
fourteen years ago is what Floyd Gibbons 
sets out to tell in a dramatic article. In 
short, sharp sentences crackling with de- 
tail, he brings the last hours of the war, 
the seventy-two-hour interim while the 

German Government examined terms, once 

again before the eyes of readers—those 

who remember the first Armistice Day and 
those who have heard tell of it. 

Suggestions for Study: Summarize the facts 
of the last two days of fighting. Define armistice. 
Point out the dramatic qualities of these historic 
moments. Choose one for dramatization. Write 
the dialog carefully. Test your play by the stand- 
ards given in the article “Writing the One-Act 
Play” given in the preceding issue of Scholastic. 


What short story plots are suggested by this 
article? 


Desert Sands 
“Voices of Arabia,” by Mohammed Asad, 

The Living Age, November. 

This beautiful essay, inspired by the 
Arabian desert and its people, describes 
sights and sounds and then interprets and 
explains the religion of Islam. “I believe 
that no sensitive person who has lived 
here a long time can cut himself inwardly 
loose from Arabia. When one goes away, 
one takes this country with one and al- 
ways wants to return again, even though 
one’s home is in a lovelier, richer land,” 


declared a European consul when his long 
period of service in Arabia was nearing 
its end. And it is true. Arabia holds the 
hearts of those who know her. 
Suggestions for Study: What impressions of 


“the land does this essay give? What revelation 


of the author’s personality is given? What in- 
sight into the spell Arabia weaves? Read other 
descriptions of Africa and Arabia. Compare 
your findings with this essay. 


In the Treetops 
“A New World to Explore,” by Major 

R. W. G. Hingston, National Geographic, 

November. 

“Yet another continent of life remains 
to be discovered, not upon earth, but 100 
to 200 feet above it, extending over thous- 
ands of square miles of South America. At 
present we know almost nothing about it.” 
So wrote Dr. William Beebe, and his 
words describing the rich harvest for the 
naturalist who penetrates the tree-roofs 
of British Guiana so lured a group of 
Oxford men that they organized an expe- 
dition to study the life to be found at the 
summit of jungle trees. 

Suggestions for Study: Read the entire article 
carefully. Explain in detail the treasure awaiting 
the naturalist in North Guiana; the obstacles 


which faced the expedition; the human equation 
of the trip; things proved and disproved. 


Hallowed Ground 


“The Literary Coast of France,” by Allan 
Ross MacDougall, The Bookman, Oc- 
tober. 


From Toulon to Nice, in the south of 
France, there stretches about a hundred 
miles of shore-line known to all tourists 
as the Céte d’Azur. To those interested in 
letters, however, it should be known as 
“The Literary Coast of France.” Here in 
small area live more internationally famous 
authors than can be met in equal space 
anywhere else. English, French, and Amer- 
ican writers find “inspiration in the Hel- 
lenic beauty and fragrant peace of these 
southern shores that are washed by the 
eternally blue and classic tideless sea.” 

Suggestions for Study: Make a picture map 
of this section of France. Indicate by symbol 
and legend the author or story most associated 
with each locality. La | for artistic interest, mass, 
proportion, in your finished map. Write an in- 
teresting theme on one of these: Flights of the 
Winged Horse; How They Write Their Books; 
wey Southern France?; Authors Who Never 

oam,. 


Star Gazing 


“The Forgotten Husband,” by George 
Palmer Putnam, Pictorial Review, De- 
cember. 


“It’s really not bad to be ‘Amelia Ear- 
hart’s husband’,” declares George Palmer 
Putnam resolutely, and proceeds to give 
the brighter side of life when one is mar- 
ried to a celebrity. How it feels to be in 
the shadow of greatness, to stand by while 
the President decorates his wife, to rustle 
a formal morning costume within two 
hour’s time, to introduce his wife as “Miss 
Earhart,” to hear the George Palmer Put- 
nam trophy, which he had founded, be- 
stowed as the “Amelia Earhart” trophy— 
all these and many other sensations are 
amusingly related by one who knows. 

Suggestions for Study: List peoctaty the sev- 
eral topics discussed by Mr. Putnam. What ele- 
ments contribute to the human interest of this 
article? the humor? What ideas new to you does 
the author introduce? Take one of the situations 
sketched here; elaborate it, and write a short 
story. 
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ee AS ONE READER TO ANOTHER 


Conducted by MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
Letters on Books and Reading may be addressed to Mrs. Becker at 155 E. 44th St., N. Y. C. 


w\ BOOK has just been published 

\, that I hope will roll across 

the high schools of our coun- 

» try as its story sweeps across 

our map—even more, for that story 

goes from Indiana to California and I 

hope this book will be read in every 

state. It begins in 1846, a year of 

wonder. This is the time, when our 

very air was full of the marvel of an 

unknown West, that Katharine Gray 

has chosen for her Rolling Wheels. It 

should stay in our libraries, if only 

to show future writers in what spirit 

and with what literary distinction 

books of this sort should be written 
for you young people. 

I say young people, but do not be 
misled by the reference to “twelve- 
year-old” Jerd in the first sentence 
of Rolling Wheels into thinking this is 
a book for that age. He is one of the 
younger members of the family, and 
his whole-hearted delight in the fam- 
ily trek to California will draw along 
with him a difficult type of reader to 
reach with thoroughly well-written 
novels—boys in junior high schools. 
But this family centers in parents of 
my age; it includes a spry and re- 
sourceful grandmother, and romance, 
even a roadside wedding, flourishes 
along the path, as well as man-size 
adventure. It is a story that takes in 
one important aspect of the broad 
expanse of American life when the 
Far West was first calling and every 
man seemed to feel at least the im- 
pulse to move. Women were not so 
ambitious. Heroism began at its high- 
est with them; they had to make their 
greatest sacrifice—hard-won security 
at home—before they set out in the 
rolling oxcarts. It is a true touch to 
show you this mother knitting fiercely 
as the wagon starts, to keep her eyes 
from clinging to the deserted home- 
stead and her hands from reaching 
out to it. 

The outfit in Rolling Wheels passes 
little settlements which are now great 
cities, builds itself in for the winter 
on the north bank of the Missouri at 
Lexington, crosses deserts, escorts 
friendly Indians and fights hostile 
ones, learns that grasshoppers can be 
used as iron rations and that a wagon- 
train, like the Donner-Reed, if it turns 
off through the mountains, can be 
caught helpless in the snow. It passes 
Salt Lake and makes the pass through 
the Sierra Nevada. It is with a sense 
of having gone along that you hear 
them cry “Californy! Californy!” and 


Father repeat it “as though it were a 
holy word.” For though they must 
wait till war is over, in time they will 
“make us a fine home place.” “I'll 
never forget,” says the boy, “that the 
journey has made a man, and I could 
never take it light.” No, America came 
hard. That is why no thoughtful 
American dare take it too lightly, even 
now. 
Classic Times 

Cross the sea, go back twenty cen- 
turies, take the Latin classes with you 
and you come to The Roman Way by 
Edith Hamilton. It is one of those 
books for which I am always being 
asked: “something to make ancient 
history and Latin come alive.” I keep 
such a list on hand; it is brief, but 
Miss Hamilton’s earlier book, The 
Greek Way, is already on it. Like 
that, this is a group of brief, pungent 
sketches, extremely readable and often 
sparkling with shrewd fun. It shows 
you the civilization as it appeared to 
the men of its own time, and these 
men as human beings, not names in a 
book. You will be especially interested 
in the evidence of how much alive 
Roman ways and ideals are in this 
very America of ours. It is for older 
young people as well as for the adult 
reader to whom it is directly offered. 
These books form admirable supple- 
mentary reading for the two fine series 
which Scholastic has now reprinted— 
Walter Agard’s The Glory That Was 
Greece, and Paul L. Anderson’s The 
Sword of Sergestus, the thrilling story 
of Rome which ran serially last year. 

This year’s interest of novelists in 
the Civil War has not been confined to 
those who write for young people. 
There are now no less than five new 
books of this sort—six, if one includes 
the fine new illustrated edition of 
Thomas Nelson Page’s Two Little 
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Rolling Wheels, by Katharine Gray 
(Little, Brown), -00. 

The Roman Way, by Edith Hamilton 
(Norton), $3.00. 

Two Little Confederates, A oor Nel- 
son Page (Scribner), $2.5 
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Confederates—and I still think Rose 
Knox’s Grey Caps best for the whole 
war, though Marjorie Hill Allee’s The 
Road to Carolina is perhaps best in 
its own department—the spread of 
the abolition crusade into mountain 
country just before the war, life there 
behind the lines, and the struggles for 
conscience of conscientious objectors 
during the conflict. But Peter Ashley, 
the new novel by DuBose Heyward, 


author of Porgy, may well be taken 


from the adult list for historical col- 
lections of high school fiction. It is 
only four months long, but these were 
months when in the South time seemed 
suspended. For it takes place in South 
Carolina and it closes with the bom- 
bardment of Fort Sumter and the 
sense that the die is cast. It seems to 
take a poet to present the Civil War 
in trustworthy form; see what Stephen 
Vincent Benet did in John Brown’s 
Body! Mr. Heyward’s hero is a youth 
who has been educated at an English 
university, and one of the most valu- 
able chapters is that in which he 
forces himself to tell his friends at 
home just what the English really do 
think of the coming chances of the 
South. It costs him a duel, but it gives 
us a priceless bit of the time. There 
are many more such inside views. The 
story’s spirit is high and brave, and 
though a thoughtful reader sees shad- 
ows steadily gathering, the sound of 
mustering troops and the flashing past 
of scenes characteristic of the romantic 
South, keep him from realizing—until 
he looks back over the book—how 
small a chance there is that Peter 
will come back from the war into 
which he is marching as the story 
closes. 

I have given The Boy’s Book of 
Journalism, by George L. Knapp, the 
sharpest test to which such a book can 
be subjected. I have offered it to the 
judgment of practical and experienced 
newspaper men—and it has been 
praised by them in terms strong 
enough to put the book into boys’ 
hands at once. It treats of newspaper 
history and technique; of the news- 
paper as it has been and as it is now 
being made; of the men once famous 
in this world and of the chances for 
boys to become famous in it—or at 
least to become newspaper men. It 
keeps up with the times, and yet is 
not too technical for a standard high 
school library book. But I think a 
boy with printer’s ink on his mind will 
want to own it. 
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For You—For Your Friends... 


Here are Delightful Christmas Book Gifts for Any Taste... 














By 
May Lamberton 
Becker 


ADVENTURES 
IN READING 


Talks from Mrs. Becker as 
one book-lover to another. No 
matter how much you've read, 
this book unlocks many new 
treasures that you, especially, 
might enjoy. $2.00 








YOUNG AMERICA 








LOOKS at RUSSIA 
By Judy Acheson 


What would you think—and feel 
—and do—if you were a boy or 
girl of high school age in Soviet 
Russia today? Judy Acheson knows 
—having seen it all with her own 
eyes—and her account is vivid and 
fascinating. (Foreword by John 
Finley.) Illustrated from photo- 
graphs. $1.75 





MASHINKA’S SECRET 
By Sonia Daugherty 


A lively and exciting story of real 
Russian life just before the Revolu- 
tion—and an adventure that Ma- 
shinka does not dream of when she 
goes from the country to the big city! 
Illustrated by James Daugherty. $1.75 








SEARCHING for PIRATE 








TREASURE in 





THE FAIR 


OF ST, JAMES 
By Eleanor Farjeon 


“So unutterably lovely and so 
difficult to give an idea of that 
we rejoice and despair by turns. 
... Two pairs of lovers .. . the 
joyous atmosphere of a French 
village fair. .. We can only ad- 
vise ‘Read it! At once!’”— 
Sophie Goldsmith in The A mer- 
ican Girl. By the author of 
“Martin Pippin in the Apple 
Orchard.” Illustrated. $2.50 


COCOS ISLAND 


By Capt. 
Malcolm Campbell 


A thrilling true story of a 
search for pirate treasure. 
By the famous holder of 
the 1931 world’s speed 
record for motor racing. 


Illustrated. $2.00 











THE SIGN of the 


BUFFALO SKULL 
By Peter O. Lamb 


A lively and exciting story of the adven- 
tures of Jim Bridger—Indian fighter, ex- 
plorer, trapper, frontier scout, from his 
active boyhood days when Missouri was 
the “Far West” to the time when he sets 
out on the Long Trail. Illustrated by 
James Daugherty. $1.75 





THE 
NEW WINNING 











The 
BIRD BOOK 


By Charles P. Shoffner 


Something new and different in 
bird books, this gives a complete 
and very interesting background 
for bird interest and knowledge. 
(With special chapters on bird 
houses and pet birds.) Over 100 
illustrations. $2.00 


MRS. GREEN’S 
DAUGHTER- 
IN-LAW 

By Nelia Gardner White 


A revealing, delightful story of 
““nlaws’—and young marriage 
—by the author of the successful 
“Hathaway House.” “A splendid 
novel”—N. Y. Herald Tribune. 
To read yourself or give any 


member of the family. $2.00 








THEIR WAY 
By John T. Faris 


True and deeply interesting 
stories of men who have won 
out in the real world against 
great odds. The new edition in- 
cludes fifty-two biographies, in- 
cluding these new ones: 
George Westinghouse and Michael 
Pupin, inventors; John Wanamaker 
and Charles A. Lindbergh, indus- 
trial leaders; John J. Pershing, 
Army; Woodrow Wilson, Calvin 
Coolidge and Herbert Hoover, 
Statesmen; and Lyman Abbott and 
Wilfred T. Grenfell, religious work- 
ers. Illustrated. $1.75 
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HE people of the United States 

have chosen you President by an 

overwhelming plurality. It can- 

not be doubted that they prefer 
your leadership just now to that of 
Mr. Hoover. 

A tremendous opportunity is pre- 
sented to you; a deep obligation is 
laid upon you. Your election has come 
at no ordinary time; not merely in a 
national depression. It has come at 
the moment of a dangerous world- 
wide social crisis. 

We have no illusions about the sig- 
nificance of the vote that has made 
you “thirty-second President of the 
United States.” It does not mean that 
40,000,000 Americans carefully and 
critically compared your proposed pro- 
gram with those of Mr. Hoover, Mr. 
Thomas, and the other candidates and 
parties and decided thoughtfully that 
yours gave the best promise of solving 
the staggering problems that face us. 

On the contrary, it means that many 
millions of people want a change. They 
feel rather than think that the present 
government of the United States is 
not solving these problems, and they 
turn to you as the only alternative 
offered them—namely, the candidate 
of the second major political party. 
So it is that crowds always behave 
like herds when crises occur—and in 
all “democratic” countries. They are 
easily persuaded to condemn the ex- 
isting government and take up with 
a new one, hoping for better times. 

We greet you as our next President, 
therefore, with a deep sense of the 
difficulties that will beset your path 
during the next four years. It is 
doubtful if any President since Lin- 
coln confronted such problems of gov- 
ernment. Consider some of the most 
evident ones, especially those of eco- 
nomic government: 


1. Millions of your people lack food in 
the midst of huge stocks of surplus grain, 
meat, fruit, vegetables, and dairy products. 
Your Ber mrcag must provide the way 
by which these hun people and that 
surplus food can ie buoushe together. 

2. It least 11,000,000 of your people are 
out of work, and more are being displaced 
by new machines each passing month. Gi- 


on—or of a Party? 


An Open Letter From the Youth of America to 
Governor Franklin D, Roosevelt 


By HAROLD RUGG, Ph.D. 


Scholastic Social Studies Editor 


gantic wealth lies hoarded by a fearful 
ple. Government must find a way to 

use that hoarded wealth to create jobs 

and thereby to put the people to work. 

3. Not less than 5,000,000 ple—prob- 
ably twice that number—live in unfit 
houses. Vast wealth stored in banks could 
be used now to carry on a gigantic housing 
reconstruction program, putting to work 
several million people. It is the obligation 
of government to do that. 

4. Your ap = live in an interdependent 
world. They depend for raw material and 
an important part of their income on sell- 
ing food, and manufactured goods to the 

oples of other countries. Thus their very 
ives depend in part upon trade with other 
nations. Yet this international trade is 
being strangled by high tariff duties which 
the previous three administrations have 
levied on foreign-made Experts 
agree that a first step to revival of busi- 
ness and putting men to work is the sharp 
reduction of the tariffs of the various in- 
dustrial countries. But this is a task of 
government—of your government as well 
as those of other countries. 

5. Ninety-nine per cent of the industrial 
workers of your country are without un- 
employment insurance. The experience of 
pre rat other nations and the perfected 
plans of industrial and labor leaders and 
expert economists are available for de- 
veloping an adequate program. You and 
your Congress can make it an immediate 
practicable achievement of the American 
government. 

6. The construction of railroad and other 
public utility works has sharply declined. 
Yet there are great hoarded resources 
which can be put to work giving more men 
jobs. Only government can do that. 


THE NEXT BIG JOB 


7. The financial burden of government 
has become well nigh intolerable. Much of 
this is for war purposes. It includes vast 
amounts due for interest on our national 
debt created for the carrying on of past 
wars. Many students are convinced that 
much of this debt can never be paid and 
should be cancelled. It includes also large 
expenditures for new wars—for new naval 
construction and military maintenance. If 
governments will disarm down to the level 
of adequate police power, a large tax bur- 
den can be taken from the people. The 
financial burden includes also vast wastes 
due to increasing duplications and ineffi- 
ciencies in government. Altogether the tax 
burden on government must be drastically 
reduced. Your government can do it. 


8. Not less than $8,000,000,000 in local, 
state, and Federal receipts are now ob- 
tained through one or another kind of 
“consumption taxes”—paid by the masses 
of your people who are undoubtedly great - 
ly underpaid and many of whom are al- 
ready below a decent standard of living. 
Your government can help these people 
by repealing or reducing these taxes. 

9. The mutual dependence of the remote 
regions of the industrialized world, the 
rivalries between the business men of the 
leading countries for private profit in 
trade, raw materials, i cheap labor lead 
us step by step toward a succession of 
world wars. We, the youth of America, 
studying these dangerous trends, are un- 
willing Bron to make war upon the youth 
of other countries in defense of these pri- 
vate enterprises. We are determined to 
cooperate with them to the full in 
“Leagues of Nations,” World Courts, 
World Economic Councils, World Boards 
of Strategy, Planning and Control, to 
guarantee an orderly and peaceful world. 
Your government, Mr. Roosevelt, can lead 
in the bringing about of this peaceful and 
orderly world. We shall watch with tense 
hopefulness for signs of that leadership. 


These are a few of the most insistent 
national problems which confront you. 
These that we have named are eco- 
nomic in character. They deal with 
jobs, unemployment, public works, 
tariffs, world trade, taxes, what-not. 
They reveal the greatest single task 
before you—namely, that of creating 
an effective economic government to 
meet the national crisis. 


Your Congress—a Lucky Break 


The Congress with which you must 
work will contain the largest majority 
ever held by your own party in the 
national legislature. From the stand- 
point of unity this is fortunate indeed, 











and if you cooperate astutely with 
these Congressional gentlemen you 
can undoubtedly carry them with you 
in a great program of effective action. 
We cannot forget, however, that the 
present Democratic majority in Con- 
gress is the result of accidental cir- 
cumstances; it was not made inevita- 
ble by our Constitution. We are not 
forgetting that it has frequently hap- 
pened—did indeed in the past four 
years—that a President of one politi- 
cal faith is “checked and balanced” 
—that is, defeated in his plans and 
policies—by a hostile Congress. 


That fact leads us to urge you to 
put this matter down now on the 
agenda for a new national Constitu- 
tional Convention, which we feel 
should be called to revise the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 


Although a national crisis impends 
and the eligible citizens of the United 
States have indicated overwhelmingly 
that they wish to have you take charge 
of national affairs, nevertheless the 
Constitution makes it impossible for 
you to be inaugurated until March 4, 
1933. The conditions of travel which 
in 1790 necessitated delay no longer 
exist. Hence the Constitution should 
be revised in this respect also. This is 
necessary, even though the “Lame 
Duck” Bill has been passed by Con- 
gress and ratified by 17 state legis- 
latures, and will undoubtedly be rati- 
fied by the necessary three-fourths 
before another presidential election. 
This bill does not go far enough, 
merely providing that the newly 
elected Congress shall convene during 
the first week of January and that the 
President shall be inaugurated on Jan- 
uary twentieth. Hence we urge that 
the Constitution be further amended 
to permit the victorious candidate to 
take office, let us say, December first. 


In the present emergency it is being 
suggested in many quarters that the 
retiring President should resign now 
after appointing you as Secretary of 
State, and thereby elevating you to 
the office of President at once. Cer- 
tainly the crucial importance of 
launching a national program of re- 
construction justifies some such action. 


Abolish the Electoral College 


The agenda for a Constitutional Con- 
vention should also include the abolition 
of the “electoral college” method of 
choosing the President and Vice-Presi- 
dent. In times past it has been possible 
for a person to receive a plurality of 
the votes of eligible American citizens 
and yet not be chosen President by the 
Electoral College. The Fathers who 
framed the Constitution had little 
confidence in the ability of the voters 
to choose the best man; hence they 
arranged that the legislature of each 


state would select eminent citizens of 
the state, who would meet, discuss the 
eligibility of the various national lead- 
ers, and would choose two men among 
them, one to be President and the 
other to be Vice-President. In actual 
practice today, however, the electors 
of each state meet and cast their bal- 
lots for the persons receiving a plural- 
ity of popular votes in that state for 
President and Vice-President. The 
plan is now a mere formality, how- 
ever, which sometimes defeats the will 
of the voters taken as a national body. 
Hence the electoral college method 
should be abolished and a plan adopt- 
ed by which the person receiving the 
largest number of popular votes be- 
comes President. 


What You Can Do Now! 


Although you are prevented from 
taking your high office at once, you 
are even now in a position of strategic 
national leadership. You can take un- 
official action at once that will estab- 
lish public confidence in your admin- 
istration and steady the wavering mor- 
ale of the people. There is grave need 
for the formation of a soundly rooted 
plan of economic government—a plan 
that will include action along such 
lines as those enumerated in the fore- 
going paragraphs. A whole new 
scheme of social control over produc- 
tion and distribution of basic commodi- 
ties, of employment, of taxation, of 
division of the national income must 
be set up. 

This staggering task can be man- 
aged only by the joint efforts of the 
clearest-thinking men and women of 
America. The progressive thinkers of 
our country, aided by those of other 
parts of the world, should be assem- 
bled now for prolonged and thorough 
discussion of these questions. 

There are already available many 
more or less systematic plans for eco- 
nomic and social reconstruction. There 
are, for example, the Swope Plan, the 
Beard Plan, the Chase Plan, the 
Chamber of Commerce Plan, the 
American Federation of Labor Plan, 
the Flynn Plan, the Federal Council 
of Churches Plan, the People’s Lobby 
Plan, the LaFollette State Plan. There 
is your own agricultural plan for New 
York State. There are the plans of 
the various minor political parties, and 
there are many others. 

This multitude of special plans pro- 
vides rich data for conference and ex- 
haustive study by experts. Fortunate- 
ly for us in this hour of dire emer- 
gency the experts are available, wait- 
ing to be brought together for co- 
operative attack upon our common 
danger. 

Do not delay—act now, President 
Roosevelt! Assemble a great working 
Council of Economic and Social Re- 
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construction and assign to it the task 
of producing a far-reaching national 
plan before March 4, 1933. Bring 
into this Council fearless, clear-think- 
ing students, excluding entirely from 
it those obligated to the maintenance 
of political machines. To be explicit 
we cite as illustrations: students of 
economic life such as Wesley C. Mit- 
cheli, Edwin W. Kemmerer, John 
Maynard Keynes, Sir Arthur Salter, 
Stuart Chase, F. W. Taussig, Rexford 
G. Tugwell; students of technology 
and engineering such as Bassett Jones, 
Richard Tolman, Howard Scott, O. 
H. Ammann, Hugh L. Cooper; scho- 
larly publicists such as Walter Lipp- 
mann, George Soule, Henry Goddard 
Leach, Lewis Mumford, André Sieg- 
fried; leaders in business such as 
Gerard Swope, Owen D. Young, John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., Thomas W. La- 
mont, Edward A. Filene, William C. 
Procter, Daniel Willard, Leonard P. 
Ayres; students of philosophy and 
American civilization such as Charles 
A. Beard and John Dewey; leaders of 
social welfare such as Jane Addams, 
Frances Perkins, Paul U. Kellogg, and 
Frankwood E. Williams; men of un- 
questioned public achievement in the 
service of the efficient state such as 
John G. Winant, Herbert H. Lehman, 
Wilbur Cross, and O. Max Gardner. 


The unhampered effort of, let us 
say, a hundred such students of re- 
construction will bring forth a social 
plan of action which can serve as the 
program of your administration. In 
it the American people will have con- 
fidence. Behind you in its develop- 
ment every agency of American life 
will fall in line. 

Finally, Mr. Roosevelt, we salute 
you for the great opportunity for 
truly national leadership which is 
given to you. You are in a position 
today to ignore all affiliations of politi- 
cal partisanship. By the vote of the 
American people you are authorized 
to plan and to act for them. As no 
man who ever held your office before 
you, you are freed from obligations of 
“party” loyalty. You owe your loyalty 
now only to all of the people of the 
United States. Consistent adherence to 
that loyalty will guarantee your re- 
election in 1936 more surely than con- 
formity to your “party.” 

We, the youth of America, shall 
study the development of your pro- 
gram with intense interest and an im- 
partial and critical attitude. We our- 
selves have no special party loyalties. 
Hence we shall measure your policies 
by their effectiveness in setting up 
sound economic government, by the 
extent to which they guarantee every 
man, woman, and child the comfort 
standard of living that is now made 
possible by our vast national resources 
and technical equipment. 
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UP FROM SLAVERY 


V. 


Socialism Since Marx 


S\ URING the half-century which 

}) elapsed between the publica- 
tion of Marx’s Capital and the 
outbreak of the World War, 
the socialist movement grew greatly in 
strength. With the increasing demo- 
cratization of voting, it came to lay 
predominant emphasis upon political 
action. The economic conditions of the 
times increased socialist sentiment in 
Europe and the leaders believed that 
the forces which Marx had outlined 
would create an overwhelming desire 
for socialism. Since the workers now 
possessed votes, it was thought inevi- 
table that they would express them- 
selves at the polls. Socialist parties 
were therefore set up as the channels 
through which the working class could 
act politically, and by education and 
propaganda could prepare the minds 
of people to capture power and in- 
augurate the cooperative common- 
wealth. But the methods used were to 
be legal and peaceable, and the idea 
of revolution faded more and more into 


the background. 





Upon these principles the German 
Social Democratic party was formed, 
and even before the war it had become 
the largest single party in Germany. 
Similar parties were founded in 
France, Italy, Austria, the Scandina- 
vian countries, Belgium, Holland, etc. 
In England, a Labor Party was created 
with the cooperation of the unions, 
which, while not definitely socialistic 
at first, gradually became so. All of 
these parties deplored violence and 
emphasized peaceful means of persua- 
sion and political action. In a sense, 
the teachings of the liberal social phil- 
osopher, John Stuart Mill, were thus 
married to the doctrines of Kar] Marx. 
This tendency away from revolution 
was partially caused by the improve- 
ment in artillery technique which made 
uprisings by a relatively unarmed 
populace against trained troops far 
less possible than before 1850. Then 
too, the right of suffrage had made the 
workers feel that they were a part of 
the state and that by casting their votes 
they could effect reforms from within 
the governmental structure which they: 
had previously thought possible only 
by a mass attack. As the socialist par- 
ties appealed for votes, it was but nat- 
ural for them to emphasize the means 
which they were employing. 

In waging its political campaigns, 
the socialist movement soon came to 





—Collection of Dr. Herman Lorber, New York 


THE SHOCK BRIGADER 
By. Adolf Wolff 
A dramatic interpretation in bronze of the 
spirit of Soviet Russia. The “shock brigade” 
is composed of the most efficient workers who 
are assigned to the most responsible jobs. 
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realize the importance of having an 
immediate as well as an ultimate pro- 
gram. It was not enough to promise 
the workers a change of system. It 
was also necessary to offer them an 
improvement while the existing system 
lasted. The socialists therefore worked 
for laws which would reduce the hours 
of work and lessen child labor; for 
social insurance which would partially 
protect the workers against the indus- 
trial risks of accidents, sickness, un- 
employment and old age; for measures 
which would give greater freedom to 
trade-unions and to consumers’ co- 
operative societies; for the further 
democratization of government, and 
for peace between nations. 

As the socialists acquired increased 
strength, the governments made con- 
cessions in order to draw the populace 
away from them. Thus Bismarck 
passed a series of social insurance 
measures in the 1870’s as a means of 
depriving the socialists of working- 
class support while at the same time 
he tried to stamp out the party by 
force. Locally also, various public 
utilities, such as the street-railways, 
were increasingly taken over bv the 
municipal governments on the conti- 
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nent of Europe. Public education at 
state expense came io be the general 
rule. 
Syndicalism 

During this period certain oppo- 
sition movements developed within so- 
cialism as a protest against the ten- 
dency of the German and British 
leaders to think almost exclusively in 
political terms. This opposition was 
strongest in France with its extraor- 
dinary centralization of governmental 
functions. These French dissenters, 
called Syndicalists, were socialists in 
that they believed industry should be 
socially owned, and private rent, in- 
terest, and profits abolished. They 
wanted the industries, however, to be 
owned and operated by the workers in 
them rather than by the state. The 
railroads, under their program, would 
be owned and operated by the railroad 
workers, the mines by the miners, and, 
as Sidney and Beatrice Webb sarcas- 
tically remarked, the sewers by the 
sewer workers. These industries would 
be almost completely independent as 
regards prices, wages, etc., and there 
would be only a loose federation of the 
industries to replace the geographical 
state. To these proposals, the “State 
Socialists” declared that in their zeal 
to protect the producers from exploita- 
tion, the Syndicalists would simply 
make it possible for the workers in 
strategic industries to hold up the con- 
suming public, and that they had fur- 
thermore neglected such communal 
services as shelter, education, and jus- 
tice, which should necessarily be or- 
ganized in the interests of the con- 
sumers within a given geographical 
area, 


Guild Socialism 


An attempt to harmonize these con- 
flicting claims of the State Socialists 
and the Syndicalists was made by the 
“Guild Socialists” in England during 
the years 1914-1920. This group pro- 
posed that society as a whole should 
own the industries, but that they 
should be managed by the workers 
within them. Disputes between the 
producers and consumers were to be 
settled by joint bodies representing 
both sides, although what was to be 
done in the case of a deadlock was 
never clearly indicated. Syndicalism 
declined after the war because of the 
movement of the French trade-unions 
toward the philosophy of the socialist 
party and because of the wasting away 
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of the American I.W.W. (Industrial 
Workers of the World), which had 
held syndicalist views. Guild socialism, 
too, lost ground after the financial 
failure of the building guilds. But 
the principles which these movements 
espoused made a distinct impression 
upon the socialist movement itself and 
the plans for industrial organization 
advocated by more recent socialists, 
have commonly provided for some rep- 
resentation of the producers upon the 
governing boards. 

The Syndicalists also differed from 
the socialists in neglecting political 
action. Swayed by the spectacle in 
France of socialist leaders such as Mil- 
lerand, Briand, and Viviani going over 
to the opposition once they had ob- 
tained prominence, they decided poli- 
tics were hopeless. They advocated 
industrial action as the means for so- 
cializing industry. This called for: (1) 
a continuous program of strikes at 
strategic moments culminating in a 
general strike of all the workers, and 
(2) the strike on the job or sabotage. 
This meant that the workers when 
employed would try to interfere with 
production as much as possible by in- 
juring machinery, etc. Viewing the 
relation between the workers and em- 
ployers as one of war, they hoped to 
exhaust the employers by open and 
by guerilla attacks, and finally by a 
general strike to take industry over. 
While these tactics have now been 
largely abandoned by the movement, 
the tradition of militancy within the 
socialist movement has been carried on 
since the war by the modern communist 
movement, of which the most promi- 
nent representatives are, of course, the 
Russian Bolshevists. 


Communism 


This split between the socialists and 
the modern communists is the most 
profound which has yet emerged in 
the socialist movement. It does not 
arise primarily out of any difference 
about ultimate ends, but rather over 
the methods which should be followed 
in obtaining power and the policies 
which should be followed in the period 
before the socialist power is estab- 
lished. The socialists, whose strength 
has greatly increased since the war, 
and who have at one time or another 
controlled the governments of Ger- 
many, Austria, Sweden, Denmark, 
Belgium, Great Britain, and Spain still 
emphasize the peaceful and democratic 
nature of their methods. They recoil 
from violence and would take up arms 
only if the capitalists refused to per- 
mit the workers to take power after 
they had peacefully won it at the 
polls. They would fight in self- 
defense, and to that extent are not 
non-resistant pacifists, but they would 
not take the aggressive and would de- 
pend on persuasion and the logic of 


their position to convert the people to 
their standard. 

The modern communists declare that 
socialism cannot be introduced that 
way. The wealth of the capitalists, 
they declare, permits them to control 
the newspapers, the churches, the 
schools and colleges. The capitalists 
are able, they assert, to dictate what 
these groups teach, with the result 
that they are able to mislead the mass 
of the people and prevent them from 
knowing what their real interests are. 
Even if the socialists were to win at 
the polls, say the communists, the 
capitalists would either buy off the 
leaders or, failing in this, would stage 
an armed rebellion should the social- 
ists try to put in practice what they 
preached. Since socialism can only 
come after an internal armed struggle, 
it is better, they argue, to prepare for 
this from the first rather than to wait 
and be caught unprepared at the mo- 
ment of crisis. In support of their con- 
tention the communists point to the 
vacillating policy of the socialists dur- 
ing the early stages of the Russian 
Revolution and to their failure to so- 
cialize industry in the various coun- 
tries where they have been in power. 

The communists believe, therefore, 
in a revolution at a strategic time by 
the more ardent members of the work- 
ing class. Once in power they would, 
as in Russia, set up a program of dic- 
tatorship. The members of the capi- 
talist class would be disqualified from 
voting and severely punished if they 
attempted to rebel. No political party 
other than the communists would be 
permitted. The schools, radio, news- 
papers, plays, etc., would try to instill 
socialist principles into the mass of the 
population. By this combined program 
of restraint and education the com- 
munists believe that after a time vir- 
tually all desire to return to the old 
system would disappear. Freedom of 
discussion and of parties might then 
be permitted, but this would not hap- 
pen until the Revolution was deemed 
absolutely secure. 


Economic Results in Russia 


The communists have now been in 
power in Russia for fifteen years and 
have launched the most thoroughgoing 
economic experiment in history. All the 
mines, factories, and railroads have 
been nationalized and are managed by 
more or less autonomous public cor- 
porations or “state trusts.” Agriculture 
has been so revolutionized that over 
sixty per cent of the farm land of the 
country is cultivated in either collec- 
tive or state farms. The whole economy 
is knitted together by a system of 
planning which outlines what the 
minimum output of the various indus- 
tries is to be in each of the ensuing 
five years. These quotas for each in- 
dustry are then broken up into pro- 
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duction quotas for each factory. By 
means of this planning, a great in- 
crease has been effected in the output 
of Russian industry. The level is still 
far below that of Germany and Eng- 
land and still more below that of the 
United States, but it is very much 
higher than it was in Russia before 
the war. It has been increasing at the 
rate of over 20 per cent a year for the 
last six years, though recent news dis- 
patches indicate some falling off. The 
major portion of this increase in out- 
put has gone into the construction of 
more capital goods in the form of fac- 
tories, machines, steel-mills, power- 
plants, etc., rather than primarily in 
the form of consumers’ goods such as 
food, clothing, furniture, etc. The ac- 
tual standard of living of the people 
has not as yet improved anywhere near 
as much as the above figures might 
lead one to conclude. The real wages 
of the Russian industrial workers are, 
however, appreciably higher than be- 
fore the war, while the working day 
has been reduced to between seven and 
eight hours, and in the hot and hard 
jobs to six hours. The workers are 
protected by a complete system of 
social insurance which provides full 
wages and medical attention in the 
case of illness, and compensation for 
invalidity and unemployment. Each 
worker receives two weeks vacation 
a year with pay. 

It has always been thought that one 
of the defects of socialism would be 
the difficulty of getting society to 
save an adequate supply of capital. In 
Russia, however, the proportion of the 
national income which has been saved 
has been much higher than in any 
other country in the world. In Amer- 
ica, according to Dr. W. T. King, not 
more than from 12 to 16 per cent of 
the national income is saved in pros- 
perous years. In Russia, approximate- 
ly 45 per cent was saved during the 
last year. When we consider how much 
poorer Russia is than the United 
States, this proportion is all the more 
extraordinary. It seems almost certain 
that were Russia governed by a de- 
mocracy, it would be impossible to get 
the masses of the people to forego 
so large a share of present income in 
order to build up the productive mach- 
anism for the future. 

All this is not to say that the Rus- 
sian system is ideal. The truth is cer- 
tainly far from that. There is much 
despotism and restriction of individual 
freedom. But there is also great activ- 
ity on behalf of the common people. 
The highest salary which a member 
of the communist party could receive 
was, until recently, $113 a month, and 
while there have been exceptions, the 
mass of testimony seems to indicate 
that the communists have not tried 
to feather their own nests. Whether 
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this zeal for the common good can 
continue as the novelty of the experi- 
ment wears off and the strain of 
“speeding up” increases is of course 
an open question. The communists be- 
lieve that with their system of social- 
ized education it can and will. But 
only the future can tell. 
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Round Table 
(Concluded from page 12) 
a window looking down on me, and the 
uneven boards framed a patch of dusky 
blue sky. As I watched, a bat swooped 
down, crossing my sky for an instant. 

I heard the bull moving about way down 
in his stall, and his chain banged dully 
against the wood. I could smell the hay, 
too, and off in the background the fra- 
grance of the cow’s breath. 


—Ottilie Lou Kepner 


West Seattle (Wash.) High School 
Teacher, Belle McKenzie 








PRESIDENT CABINET 
CONTEST 


Fifteen Parker pen and pencil 
sets, suitable for desk or pocket use, 
with pen stand and inkwell, are of- 
fered those students who select a 
Presidential Cabinet which most 
nearly matches that which Presi- 
dent-elect Roosevelt chooses for his 
administration. 

Another fifteen Parker pen and 
pencil sets of exactly the same 
quality for selecting an Ideal Cabi- 
net which most nearly matches that 
to be chosen by a distinguished jury 
of political science scholars. 

In both contests, write only the 
name of the cabinet position and the 
full name of the person chosen. 
Head the former list, Roosevelt’s 
Cabinet. Head the latter list, My 
Ideal Cabinet. Give no reasons or 
arguments. If you give the right 
name for the wrong office, it will 
count as half-correct. 

Entries must be mailed to Cabinet 
Contest, Scholastic, 155 East 44 
Street, New York, before midnight, 
January 5, 1933. 

















Thrilling Historical Tales 
for Boys and Girls 


SHADOW OF THE CROWN 


By Ivy Botton. Francis de Maderos, a young cousin of 
the King, is feared by Philip II of Spain as a possible 
aspirant to the throne. What happens to him is excit- 
ingly told in this swiftly moving and adventurous tale. 
Illustrated by Henry C. Pitz. $2.00 


SWORDS AGAINST CARTHAGE 


By Frieprich Donauer. A powerful and exciting story 
taken from the golden age of Roman history. The ad- 
ventures of Quintus, a young military tribune in the 
dramatic days of Rome’s Second Punic War. Illustrated 
by James Reid. $2.00 


THE LONG DEFENCE 


By Frieprich Donaver. The matchless story of the dra- 
matic fall of Constantinople from Christian control into 
the hands of Mohammed II, as lived by a Christian boy 
of that day. Illustrated. $2.00 
By C. M. EomonpsTon 


THE RAGGED STAFF and M. L. F. Hype 


The exciting story of a young lad, Robin, ward and page of the King- 
maker, during those stirring days of the Wars of the Roses. J/lustrated 
by Henry C. Pitz. $2.00 


THE SCARLET FRINGE 


By Heten CLark Fernatp and Eowin M. Stocomse. An excellent story 
of the Incas in the 16th Century, and of a small band who hoped to es- 
cape the Spaniards by retreating to a mountain fastness. Illustrated. $2.00 


OUT OF THE FLAME en LOWNSBERY 


This unusually fine story tells of the life of Pierre de Bayard as page 
and squire at the court of Francis I. Illustrated. $2.50 


COURAGEOUS COMPANIONS 


By CuHarves J. Fincer. A Longmans $2000 Prize Juvenile Story, the 
story of Magellan’s voyage, which is a favorite with boys and girls 
everywhere. Illustrated by James Daugherty. $3.00 


RED PRIOR’S LEGACY reo torr Bux 


A breath-taking adventure tale of a young man’s part in the French 
Revolution; of duels, intrigue and lost rubies. Illustrated. $2.00 
The First Chronicle By 


EDWY THE F of ZESCENDUNE A. D. Crake 


A story of old England when the forests echoed to the song of the 
hunter’s horn, and when Edwy the Fair lived his tumultuous reign. 
Illustrated. $1.50 


. TRY ALL PORTS Sane WHITNEY 


A tale of romance and adventure written to the rhythm 
of hammers pounding in the shipyards of the Boston 
of 1850. Illustrated. $2.00 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY 
55 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Debating the Taxation Question 


An Object Lesson for High School Debaters Based on 
This Year’s Nation-wide Subject 


By H. L. EWBANK, Ph.D. 


Associate Professor of Speech, University of Wisconsin 


=== WO years ago, 100,000 boys and 

girls, representing 11,392 high 

schools in 40 states, participated 

in 79,000 public debates before 
4,000,000 listeners. This year the 
number may be even larger. Debating 
has thus become an important method 
of giving the public a well-rounded 
view of the question under discussion 
and has proved to be an excellent 
training device for students who will 
later become leaders in the commun- 
ity. 

The question used most widely this 
year, “Resolved, that at least half of 
all state and local revenues should be 
derived from sources other than tan- 
gible property,” deals with the most 
pressing problems confronting local, 
state, and federal government officials 
today. How, they are wondering, can 
money be raised to support the schools, 
to pay firemen and policemen, and to 
provide the many other services that 
we have come to expect from our gov- 
ernments? We hear much of the con- 
stant increase in the cost of govern- 
ment, of dishonest officials, and the 
wasteful expenditure of public funds. 
We hear too little, perhaps, of the 
difficulties that arise when govern- 
ments must pay, as in times of de- 
pression, for roads and public build- 
ings built when prices were at the 
highest and the country was in the 
flush of prosperity. We demand that 
taxes be greatly reduced and, almost 
in the same breath, we ask for larger 
appropriations for the relief of the 
unemployed. 

When money was relatively plenti- 
ful, few citizens took the trouble to 
understand what seemed so prosaic a 
matter as taxation. Now that the lean 
years are upon us, high school stu- 
dents and adults alike have only a 
jumbled collection of impressions, mis- 
information, and half-truths on which 
to base their judgments. This situa- 
tion prompted the interscholastic com- 
mittees in thirty states to select the 
above question for this year’s debates. 
In debating this question you are not 
merely doing a valuable school exer- 
cise; you are supplying information 
on a problem of vital importance to 
your community. 


Where and How to Begin Your Study 
Our question is fortunately so word- 
ed that it does not deal directly with 


the entire field of taxation. Our first 
step should be to distinguish that part 
of the general problem that is proper- 
ly at issue. 

Taxes are levied by three govern- 
mental units: (1) the town or county, 
(2) the state, and (3) the federal 
government. About 35% of all money 
raised by taxes goes to the federal 
government; of the remaining 65%, 
the larger share goes to the town or 
county. Our question deals with the 
65%, excluding from direct consid- 
eration those sums that are raised for 
national expenditures. 

The debatable questions concerning 
state and local taxation are of three 


sorts: 

(1) How much money should be raised? 

(2) From what sources should the rev- 
enue come? 

(3) For what purposes should it be 
spent? 








Sources of State and Local Tax 
Revenue in 1929 





Total $ 6, 430, 833,000 








It is evident that affirmative and 
negative teams might agree on the 
amount that should be raised and the 
purposes for which public money can 
properly be spent. They must dis- 
agree on the method of raising the 
money. 

We come now to our third instance 
of a three-fold classification. There 
are three sources from which large 
sums can be raised by taxation: 

(1) Tangible property, including all 
real and some personal property. 


(2) Incomes. 
(3) Sales. 


The national government derives 
all of its revenues from “sources other 
than tangible property.” In 1930, state 
and local governments the country 
over, raised about 24% of their total 
tax revenues from these sources, the 
remaining 76% coming from taxes 
levied on tangible property. 

Here we come to the problem. The 
affirmative must argue for an increase 
in taxes on intangibles, for state and 
local revenues, so that at least 26% 
of the burden will be shifted from tan- 
gible property to these other sources. 
The negative speakers must oppose 
this step, although they may conceiva- 
bly agree that the amount raised from 
intangibles should be somewhat in- 
creased. 

It is evident that before you can 
argue this question intelligently you 
must know something of the history 
of taxation. You will want to know 
the story of the tangible property tax, 
the sales tax, and the tax on incomes; 
when and why they were first used. 
You will want to have authoritative 
definitions, all possible information 
concerning the advantages and disad- 
vantages of each type. 


But these are general directions. 
Let us list the materials from which 
arguments are made so that you may 
know what to look for in your reading. 
A complete argument is made up of a 
number of smaller units, each con- 
sisting of an assertion and its sup- 
porting sentences. You will find many 
assertions about each kind of tax, 
some made by friends of that particu- 
lar type; others, by its foes. But argu- 
ment is not a matter of assertions 
alone; indeed, your textbook will tell 
you that the greatest weakness of 
most arguments is that they consist 
too largely of unsupported assertions. 

How can you get others to accept 
your assertions? There are five meth- 
ods: 

(1) You may present facts, data, sta- 
tistics supporting the assertions. 

(2) You may cite the opinions of ex- 
perts supporting them. 

(3) You may give examples illustrating 
your assertions. 

(4) You may list reasons for your as- 
sertions and draw conclusions from the 
facts, opinions, and examples that you 
have presented. 

(5) You may repeat your assertions 
in various ways. We tend to accept as 
true, without much proof, statements that 
we hear over and over again. 
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So, in your reading and in talking 
with the tax officials in your own com- 
munity, you should be on the lookout 
for assertions about the proper meth- 
ods of levying taxes. Each of these 
should be written, with its source, at 
the top of a card or sheet of paper. 
Under the proper assertion, you should 
enter such pertinent facts, opinions, 
reasons, and examples as you find. 
This little system of bookkeeping will 
enable you to go about your work in 
an orderly, efficient manner. 


Building the Affirmative Case 

Those of you who are on the af- 
firmative team must choose among a 
number of possible positions. You may 
argue that the property tax is entirely 
bad and that all revenues should come 
from other sources. You may hold that 
the property tax is a proper method 
but that it has been over-used—that a 
part of the burden should be shifted 
to the income tax. You may take the 
same position concerning the property 
tax but hold that the sales tax should 
be used to get the needed revenue. You 
may hold that present conditions call 
for a battery of taxes, in which the 
property tax should be represented 
by about 40% and the remaining 
60% raised by a combination of the 
other two. 

This choice should be made after 
a consideration of the various theories 
of taxation. One theory is that the 
size of the tax levied should depend 
on the amount of benefit received. 
Thus, the more a person uses the 
roads, the more gas he buys and the 
larger becomes the total amount of his 
sales tax.. Another theory is that the 
amount of the tax should be based 
on the ability of the individual to pay. 
Thus, the schools are supported by 
comparatively large tax contributions 
from the families who own consider- 
able property, even though these fami- 
lies may have no children of school 
age. These principles are, in a large 
measure, contradictory. You will have 
to decide which you will adopt or 
whether you will urge a combination 
of the two. 


Having made these decisions, you 
are ready to outline the affirmative 
case. One team that I know has de- 
cided to base its argument around 
these four propositions: 

I. The present system of tax distribu- 
tion is unjust. 

II. We can, and should, derive a large 
—_ from graduated taxes on incomes, 
ana, 

III. A larger share can also be fairly 


derived from various fees and taxes on 
sales. 


IV. Our proposed redistribution will 
bring certain economic and social benefits. 
Building the Case for the Negative 

Since those who are on the negative 
will not be known until the debate 
begins the precise stand that your 


opponents are taking, you must be 
prepared to adjust your speeches 
somewhat as the discussion progresses. 
This may seem to be a disadvantage, 
but it must be remembered that you 
also have a choice of positions and 
that the affirmative will not know in 
advance which you have chosen. 
With all the complaints about the 
inequalities in the present tax system, 
it does not seem that you should take 
the position that there is no cause for 
action. You might, however, stand for 
the present system with minor modi- 
fications. You might, for example, 
argue that the inequalities in taxes on 











How the Citizen's Tax Dollar is 
Divided Between Governmental 
Units in 1929 
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tangible property can best be reme- 
died by adopting the classified prop- 
erty tax and by adjusting the assess- 
ments where they are obviously un- 
just. You might conceivably take the 
position that, since the national gov- 
ernment derives all of its revenues 
from taxes on sales and incomes, the 
local and state governments should 
rely entirely on taxes derived from 
tangible property. Or you might en- 
dorse taxes on sales and incomes as 
valuable auxiliary sources of revenue 
but hold that state and local govern- 
ments should, for a long time to come, 
continue to derive more than half of 
their revenue from tangible property. 

One negative team that I know has 
tentatively decided to rest its case on 
an attempt to establish these proposi- 
tions: 

I. All tax systems break down during 
a prolonged depression. 

I. The income tax, when relied upon for 
large amounts, fails to produce a stable 
and sufficient revenue. 

III. The sales tax, when relied upon 
for large amounts, is equally unreliable, 
and is unjust because it takes no account 
of ability to pay. 

IV. The way out lies in rigid economy 
and in the improvement of the property 
tax. 
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Making the Discussion Interesting 

These suggestions apply to all de- 
bating. They are included here with 
the idea that they may be especially 
helpful in the presentation of speeches 
on this question. 

(1) Talk to your hearers as though 
they had the power to vote on the 
question. The affirmative is urging 
them to vote “Yes’’; the negative is 
asking them to vote “No.” Your audi- 
ence should be treated as participants 
in the discussion, not as spectators. 

(2) Remember that your hearers 
probably know as little about the sub- 
ject as you did when you started to 
study it. Make your explanations and 
arguments with this in mind instead 
of speaking as though the discussion 
had been in progress for some weeks 
with your audience present all the 
time. 

(3) ‘Avoid, as far as you can, the 
use of technical words that are not 
familiar to your hearers. Many of the 
books and articles on taxation are 
written by experts to-be read by other 
experts. Your task is to express the 
information and ideas gained from 
such sources in terms that your listen- 
ers can readily understand. 

(4) Draw your illustrations from 
the tax situation in your community. 
Show how the affirmative proposal 
would affect your state and local taxes. 

(5) Remember that it is not the 
amount of evidence that counts; rather 
it is the importance that the audience 
attaches to it. The speaker can say 
words faster than the listener can 
hear and attach meanings to them. In- 
stead of cramming in as much material 
as you can cover by speaking at top 
speed, use only as much proof as you 
can explain clearly in the allotted 
time. 

(6) Remember that precision of 
statement will do more to make your 
hearers feel that you know what you 
are talking about than quantities of 
statistics and quotations rapidly ut- 
tered. Instead of referring vaguely to 
“that well-known economist” (when it 
is probable that only a few in your 
audience have ever heard of him), tell 
of his investigations in the field of 
taxation and show why he is qualified 
to have an expert opinion on the point 
at issue. When you refer to some in- 
vestigation, tell how extensive it was, 
how carefully it was conducted, so 
that when you draw your conclusions, 
they will be accepted as sound. 


Reference List 
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A Free Hand for Roosevelt 


RESIDENT-ELECT FRANKLIN 
D. ROOSEVELT will enter office on 
March 4 with the good will of a re- 
markably large percentage of the Ameri- 
can people. His attractive personality and 
warmly human qualities are conceded even 
by those who considered him too lacking 
in intellectual grasp and positiveness for 
the presidency. The election has left few 
sore spots, and there is a general disposi- 
tion to “give him a chance” to see what he 
can do. This atmosphere has been en- 
hanced by President Hoover’s good sports- 
manship and his historic offer to confer 
with the new President (see page 26). 
Governor Roosevelt is fortunate in be- 
ing under no obligations to any group or 
individual for his election. He has made 
few promises, and has not been trumpeted 
as a “super-man.” His victory was so na- 
tional in scope that no sectional blocs can 
expect to control him. Supported by the 
South, the Western Progressives, many big 
business men, and by the urban demo- 
cratic masses of the East, he could have 
won without any of them. His popular 
plurality is now 6,451,302, and may yet 
reach 7,000,000. The total votes at present 
stand 21,506,742 for Roosevelt to 15,055,- 
440 for Hoover. These figures are almost 
the exact reverse of the Hoover-Smith 
totals in 1928. They indicate the existence 
of at least seven million voters who are 
not bound by permanent party ties—a 
healthy sign for critical thinking. It is the 
first time since the election of Franklin 
Pierce in 1852 that a Democratic candidate 
has had an actual majority of the popular 
vote. Roosevelt has about 57 per cent. The 
total vote cast will reach approximately 
88,000,000, which is less than had been 
forecast on the basis of the registration of 
47,000,000. Some two million ballots were 
wasted, as usual, on account of stupid de- 
fects. 
The miner party vote was surprisingly 
small. Norman Thomas, Socialist, who ac- 


cording to the Literary Digest poll, was 
expected to win approximately 2,000,000 
votes, or 4.8 per cent of the total, will 
probably not have over 700,000. This is 
probably due to the fact that the protest 
vote went mainly to Roosevelt. Thomas’ 
strength lies with the middle class and in- 
tellectual elements who appreciate his abil- 
ity and character. But the great mass of 
the working people who presumably have 
been worst injured by the depression are 
not yet interested in socialism, and stick to 
the old parties. W. Z. Foster, the Com- 
munist candidate, received less than 30,000 
voters, as did William D. Upshaw, dry. 

The extent of the Democratic sweep is 
indicated by the results of governorship 
contests in 34 states. Only nine of the 48 
governors’ chairs will now be held by Re- 
publicans. Democratic governors were 
elected in such states as Michigan, Indiana, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, and West Vir- 
ginia. Governors Ely and Cross, the able 
executives of Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut, were re-elected, as was Ohio’s George 
White. Lieut.-Gov. Herbert Lehman, 
Roosevelt’s right-hand man in New York, 
stepped up to take his chief’s place by a 
majority of nearly a million. Mrs. Miriam 
A. (“Ma”) Ferguson came back to the 
State House of Texas. In Illinois, the cor- 
rupt regime of Len Small was badly 
beaten by a much respected Jewish judge 
from Chicago, Henry Horner. 

The election of a new President is 
always the signal for wide speculation over 
his cabinet. Although Governor Roosevelt 
announced that no decision on appoint- 
ments would be made for at least two 
months, over a hundred prominent Demo- 
crats have already been mentioned for the 
ten department heads. (See page 21.) 

The most commonly mentioned name for 
Secretary of State, the highest office in 
the President’s gift, is that of Owen D. 
Young. Other distinguished possibilities 
are Newton D. Baker of Cleveland, John 


HOW THE 48 STATES VOTED 
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Gov.-Elect Henry Horner of Illinois in his 
study at home. 


W. Davis, former Ambassador to Great 
Britain and presidential candidate in 1924, 
and Norman H. Davis, now a special en- 
voy of President Hoover at the disarma- 
ment negotiations. 

The financial wizard to head the Treas- 
ury might be Mr. Young, or Bernard M. 
Baruch, prominent Wall Street operator 
who was the largest contributor to the 
Democratic campaign fund, or Melvin A. 
Traylor, president of the First National 
Bank of Chicago. 

The only cabinet appointment that seems 
a virtual certainty is that of James A. 
Farley as Postmaster General. By long- 
continued custom the campaign manager 
of the successful candidate is offered that 
office. 

There is general expectation that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt will name a woman to the 
cabinet for the first time. Among the most 
likely are Frances Perkins, Industrial 
Commissioner of New York State, or 
Grace Abbott, head of the Children’s Bu- 
reau, for Secretary of Labor; and Mrs. 
Isabella Greenway of Arizona, for Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

Other suggestions include: Attorney 
General, Gov. Albert C. Ritchie of Mary- 
land, Gov. Joseph B. Ely and Prof. Felix 
Frankfurter of Massachusetts, Senator 
Thomas J. Walsh of Montana; Secretary 
of Agriculture, Henry A. Wallace of Iowa, 
former Gov. Harry F. Byrd of Virginia. 
Secretary of Commerce, Evans Woolen of 
Indianapolis, Jesse I. Straus of New York; 
Secretary of Interior, Gov. George Dern 
of Utah; Secretary of the Navy, Sen. John 
S. Cohen, Senator Claude A. Swanson of 
Virginia; Secretary of War, former Gov- 
ernor James M. Cox of Ohio, Arthur Mul- 
len of Nebraska. 

It has been suggested that Mr. Roose- 
velt might create a new and powerful fi- 
nancial post for Alfred E. Smith, combin- 
ing the functions of Director of the 
Budget and the reorganization of govern- 
ment bureaus, at which he was markedly 
successful in New York. Mr. Smith may 
prefer to remain an unofficial advisor. Two 
other men who are sure to bulk large in 
the Roosevelt administration, though be- 
hind the scenes, are Col. Louis M. Howe, 
the Governor’s confidential advisor, and 
Col. Edward M. House, who was the 
“power behind the throne” in the Wilson 
era. 
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SIX NEW DEMOCRATIC SENATORS 


New Congress 


Overwhelmingly Democratic 


== HE Congress which goes into office 
on March 4, the 73d, will be Demo- 
cratic by the largest majorities since 
the Civil War. In the House, the Demo- 
crats, with 314 seats to 114 for the Repub- 
licans have an almost 3-to-1 margin. Five 
Farmer-Laborites were returned from 
Minnesota, including former Senator Mag- 
nus Johnson, the largest minor-party dele- 
gation in many years. No less than 25 
states will have solidly Democratic delega- 
tions, including Indiana, Missouri, West 
Virginia, Nebraska, Rhode Island, Utah, 
Washington, Colorado, and of course, the 
re-solidified South. Districts in such nor- 
mally Republican states as Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, and Illinois which 
had not heard the donkey bray in all their 
history were swept into the Democratic 
column. Such prominent Republican lead- 
ers as Wood of Indiana, Haugen of Iowa, 
Bachmann of West Virginia, Michener of 
Michigan, Hawley of Oregon, and Tilson 
of Connecticut were eliminated. Fiorello 
LaGuardia, the picturesque Republican 
Insurgent from Manhattan, was narrowly 
defeated by a Democrat also of Italian 
parentage. Chief Republican survivor was 
Minority Leader Snell of New York. A 
prominent figure is expected to be James 
W. Wadsworth, former Senator from New 
York, who returned to the lower House. 

Women in the new Congress have not 
fared well. Representative Ruth Pratt of 
New York was defeated, and only three of 
her feminine colleagues were returned. 
Two new women were elected in Kansas 
and Indiana. Mrs. Hattie Caraway of 
Arkansas, however, is the first woman to 
be elected to the Senate in her own right 
for a full term. : 

With the election of Speaker John N. 
Garner to the Vice-Presidency, the tri- 
umphant Democrats must look around for 
a new Speaker. There is no lack of candi- 
dates, including Henry T. Rainey of Illi- 
nois, present Majority leader, Byrns of 
Tennessee, McDuffie of Alabama, and 
O'Connor of New York. The Southern 
states, by right of seniority, will have a 
virtual monopoly of the important com- 
mittees. 

The slaughter of Republican stalwarts 
in the Senate left 59 seats in the hands 
of Democrats, against 36 Republicans and 
one Farmer-Laborite. An even dozen states 
turned out conservative Republicans who 
had been the bulwark of the last three ad- 
ministrations. Such famed stand-pat poli- 
ticians as Jim Watson of Indiana; Reed 


Smoot, the Mormon Finance chairman of 
Utah who had served 30 years; George 
Moses of New Hampshire, whose tart 
tongue had won the enmity of the Progres- 
sives whom he called “sons of the wild 
Jackass”; Hiram Bingham, wet Yale pro- 
fessor-explorer; Wesley Jones, Washing- 
ton dry leader who died suddenly after 
the election; and others will -be seen no 
more. In their places will be found an 
Indianapolis lawyer, Frederick Van Nuys; 
a Utah University professor of political 
science, Elbert Thomas; former Governor 


Brown of New Hampshire; former Con- 
gressman Lonergan of Connecticut; and 
radical Homer Bone of Washington. The 
primary revolt against the LaFollette 
Progressive leadership in Wisconsin was 
nullified by the election of a Democratic 
Senator and Governor. Bennett Champ 
Clark, able son of the late Speaker Champ 
Clark and author of a recent biography of 
John Quincy Adams, was elected to the 
Senate from Missouri. And in California’s 
three-ringed circus, William G. McAdoo, 

(Concluded on page 27) 








MAKE-UP OF THE SEVENTY-THIRD CONGRESS 





STATE 


U. S. SENATE 


HOUSE OF 


REPRESENTATIVES 








ALABAMA 
ARIZONA 
ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
CONNECTICUT 
DELAWARE 
FLORIDA 
GEORGIA 
IDAHO 
ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 
MAINE 
MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSE ITS 
MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 
MISSOURI 
MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 
NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 

UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 





John H. Bankhead (D), Hugo Black (D)* 

Henry F. Ashurst (D), Carl Hayden (D)* 

Joseph T. Robinson (D), Hattie W. Caraway (D)* 
Hiram Johnson (R), William G. McAdoo (D)t 
Edward P. Costigan (D), Alva B. Adams (D)t 
Frederic C. Walcott (R), Augustine Lonergan (D) 
Daniel 0. Hastings (R), John G. Townsend, Jr. (R) 
Park Trammell (D), Duncan U. Fletcher (D)* 
Walter F. George (D),* Richard B. Russell, Jr. (D) 
William E. Borah (R), James F. Pope (D)t 

J. Hamilton Lewis (D), Wm. H. Dieterich (D)t 
Arthur R. Robinson (R), Frederick Van Nuys (D)t 
Lester J. Dickinson (R), Lewis Murphy (D)t 
Arthur Capper (R), George McGill (D)* 

M. M. Logan (D), Alben W. Barkley (D)* 
Huey P. Long (D), John H. Overton (D) 
Frederick Hale (R), Wallace H. White, Jr. (R) 

P. L. Goldsborough (R), Millard E. Tydings (D)* 
David I. Walsh (D), Marcus Coolidge (D) 

James Couzens (R), Arthur H. Vandenberg (R) 

Henrik Shipstead (FL), Thomas D. Schall (R) 

Pat Harrison (D), Hubert D. Stevens (D) 

Roscoe C. Patterson (R), Bennett C. Clark (D) 
Thomas J. Walsh (D), Burton K. Wheeler (D) 
George W. Norris (R), R. B. Howell (R) 

Key Pittman (D), Patrick McCarran (D)t 

Henry W. Keyes (R), Fred H. Brown (D)t 
Hamilton F. Kean (R), W. Warren Barbour (R)* 
Sam G. Bratton (D), Bronson Cutting (R) 

Royal S. Copeland (D), Robert F. Wagner (D)* 
Josiah W. Bailey (D), Robert R. Reynolds (D) 
Lyon J. Frazier (R), Gerald P. Nye (R)* 

Simeon D. Fess (R), Robert J. Bulkley (D)* 
Thomas P. Gore (D), Elmer Thomas (D)* 

Charles L. McNary (R), Frederick Stciwer (R)* 
David A. Reed (R), James J. Davis (R)* 

Jesse H. Metcalf (R), Felix Hebert (R) 

James F. Byrnes (D), Ellison D. Smith (D)* 
William J. Bulow (D), Peter Norbeck (R)* 
Cordell Hull (D), Kenneth McKellar (D) 

Morris Sheppard (D), Tom Connally (D) 

William H. King (D), Elbert D. Thomas (D)t 
Warren R. Austin (R), Porter H. Dale (R)* 
Claude A. Swanson (D), Carter Glass (D) 

Clarence C. Dill (D), Homer T. Bone (D)t 

M. M. Neely (D), Henry D. Hatfield (R) 

Robert M. LaFollette, Jr. (RB), F. Ryan Duffy (D)t 
Robert D. Carey (R), John B. Kendrick (D) 
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Senators elected Nov. 8 are printed in italics. *Re-elected. tReplaces incumbent of opposing party. 
TOTALS: Senate: Democrats 59, Republicans 36, Farmer-Labor !. Total, 96. 
House: Democrats 314, Republicans 116, Farmer-Labor 5. Total, 435. 
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Hoover and Roosevelt Confer on Debts 


CARCELY had the election furore 
subsided when Great Britain and 
France, the two largest debtors of 
the United States on war-time loans, sent 
notes to Washington through their Ambas- 
sadors indicating that they could not meet 
their semi-annual payments due December 
15, and proposing conferences for a com- 
prehensive study and revision of the en- 
tire debt agreement. For the year begin- 
ning July 1, 1931, they have made no pay- 
ments because of the international mora- 
torium initiated last year by President 
Hoover to save Central Europe from finan- 
cial collapse. The moratorium period ex- 
pired this summer, and the next install- 
ments are due December 15. Greece has 
already defaulted on the small sum due 
from her, and Hungary has served notice 
that she cannot pay. 
While on his way back to Washington 
from Palo Alto, President Hoover tele- 
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Talburt in Washington Daily News 
There'll Be No Rest Till It's Fixed 


graphed to Governor Roosevelt at Albany 
requesting the President-elect to confer 
with him shortly at the White House on 
the debt problem and other urgent ques- 
tions which must be considered in the 
four-month interim before Inauguration 
Day. The Governor immediately accepted 
the invitation and the conference is about 
to be held as we go to press. This is the 
first time in history that a defeated Presi- 
dent has consulted with his opponent dur- 
ing the difficult transition period. 

The immediate question of postpone- 
ment of payments, as Governor Roose- 
velt suggested, is the responsibility of the 
present Administration. But the incoming 
Democrats will have to deal with the 
larger issue of the future of the war debts, 
and it is highly desirable that.some con- 
tinuity of policy should be worked out 
between them. The Republican and Demo- 
cratic positions on the debts, as indicated 
by their respective platforms, are essen- 
tially similar. Both have declared against 
cancellation, but Mr. Hoover has shown 
more disposition toward leniency for the 
debtor nations. A poll of leading Senators 
and Representatives has shown that the 
majority will be opposed to any further 


concessions. An extension of the morato- 
rium would only postpone the crisis. 

Nevertheless it is obvious that the Euro- 
pean nations will not, and most of them 
cannot, continue payments on the scale of 
the original funding agreements. There 
are but three genuine alternatives, for 
America will not go to war to collect the 
debts. Either they must be cancelled volun- 
tarily by the United States, or Europe 
will repudiate its obligation by default, 
or a revised agreement must be made on a 
vastly lower scale. The debts now total 
$11,229,968,706, about two thirds of which 
is interest and one third principal, plus 
the $184,000,000 which was postponed by 
the moratorium. Since the money was first 
borrowed by the Allies, they have paid 
back $2,627,580,897. Under the agreements, 
Great Britain still owes $4,398,000,000; 
France, $3,863,650,000; Italy, $2,004,900,000, 
and other nations smaller amounts. The 
installments due this month would total 
$123,000,000 of which $95,000,000 would 
come from England. 

Last June the Allied powers met with 
Germany at Lausanne and agreed to a 
settlement which practically ends all fur- 
ther hope of reparations payments from 
Germany. Without these, they cannot pay 
America, and they hint broadly that Amer- 
ica should be equally forgiving. It is pos- 
sible that they will make an offer to settle 
at 10 cents on the dollar or some other 
low figure. 

A revision of the debt settlement is be- 
lieved by all economists to be essential to 
world economic recovery. So far the debt- 
ors have been able to pay only because 
the United States has continued to give 
them large private loans. American opinion 
on the whole feels that the debts should 
not be reduced, however, without drastic 
disarmament by Europe or without some 
kind of concessions that would increase 
our foreign trade. 


The Scottsboro Case 


Y a 7%-to-2 vote, with only Justices 

Bp bse and McReynolds dissenting, 

the United States Supreme Court 
handed down a decision, read by Mr. Jus- 
tice Sutherland, requiring a new trial to 
be held for seven Negro boys condemned 
to death at Scottsboro, Alabama. The de- 
cision has been hailed as a “landmark in 
human liberty,” turning, as it does, upon 
an important constitutional point — the 
scope of the Fourteenth Amendment. 

The defendants, vagrant illiterate Negro 
youths, were riding through Alabama on a 
freight car on which were also several 
white boys and two white girls. There was 
a fight in which the white boys were 
thrown off the train. The girls accused the 
Negroes of attacking them. They were ar- 
rested and taken to the county seat, 
Scottsboro, where a trial was rushed 
through twelve days later in an atmos- 
phere: of mob violence. The Negroes were 
closely guarded by troops, called out by 
the Sheriff, and threatening crowds sur- 
rounded the courthouse. No one appeared 
to represent the defendants, who were 
without families or friends in the state. 
After an indifferent discussion, the trial 
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Batchelor in N. Y. Daily News 
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judge appointed the entire local bar as 
counsel for them, but no one made any 
study of the case, and the jury quickly 
convicted them. The case was appealed to 
the Alabama Supreme Court, which upheld 
the conviction, though the Chief Justice 
dissented. 

Throughout the trials and afterward, 
Communists and the International Labor 
Defense took up the case and agitated for 
a new trial. Clarence Darrow refused to 
enter the case. It attracted wide attention 
in radical circles, like the Sacco-Vanzetti 
and Mooney cases, and aroused protests 
throughout the world. Communists gath- 
ered outside the U. S. Capitol when the 
Supreme Court was making its decision, 
and several were hurt in clashes with 
Washington police. 

The defense contended that the Negroes 
did not have a fair trial because the court 
was intimidated by mob feeling, because 
they were denied counsel of their own 
choosing, and because Negroes were ex- 
cluded from the jury. The Supreme Court 
largely ignored the first and third points, 
but concentrated on the second. Its deci- 
sion was based upon the Fourteenth 
Amendment, which says that “No state 
shall . . . deprive any person of life, lib- 
erty, or property without due process of 
law.” This famed “due process” amend- 
ment was passed during Reconstruction 
days after the Civil War to guarantee the 
citizenship rights of Negroes. It has 
seldom, however, been used for this pur- 
pose, but has been construed by the Su- 
preme Court in numerous cases to protect 
the property rights of corporations against 
strikes and attacks from labor. Recently 
the Court has indicated that it also recog- 
nizes “due process” in its original sense 
as a safeguard of racial minorities. The 
Scottsboro decision was similar to one 
made in the Arkansas riot cases of 1919, 
in which the rights of Negroes were in- 
volved. 


The Supreme Court has no authority to 
decide on criminal cases, which remain in 
the control of state courts. It did not de- 
termine the guilt or innocence of the ac- 
cused, but merely declared, in vigorous 
language, that the prisoners had been de- 
nied their full legal rights. A new trial 
must now be held in Alabama, but prob- 
ably with a change of location. 
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The Race for Sea Supremacy 


The liner Normandie, built to displace 
73,000 tons, one third more than the pres- 
ent world’s largest, the Majestic, was 
launched at St. Nazaire, France, by the 
French Line. She is France’s answer to 
the race for ocean supremacy that has all 
Europe in its fever. In October, the Italian 
liner Rex made its maiden voyage to New 
York, and Italy will shortly put into serv- 
ice a sister ship, the Conte di Savoia, which 
is expected to break speed records. The fast- 
est transatlantic ship so far is the Bremen 
of Germany, which has crossed the ocean 
in 4144 days. The Normandie, will have 
160,000 horsepower and is expected, when 
completed next year, to defeat both the 
German and Italian boats. Meanwhile, on 
the Clyde near Glasgow, Scotland, the 
British Cunard Company has under con- 
struction a ship, as yet unnamed, which 
will challenge them all. Work on it was 
interrupted for lack of funds, but a gov- 
ernment loan has now been arranged to 
complete it, which will give employment 
to many idle shipworkers. 

The Normandie will be luxury incarnate. 
Driven without vibration by four enormous 
electric motors, she will have the larg- 
est theatre, chapel, garage, night club, and 
dining room afloat, fresh bath water in all 
cabins, and 150 tons of dirt in a winter 


The “Normandie,” just before she was 
launched at St. Nazaire. 


"Golden Rule Week" 


December 11 to 18 will be observed as 
International Golden Rule Week. During 
this period many American families will 
make special efforts to live economically 
in order that they may contribute surplus 
funds to the relief of “unseen guests” at 
their tables. An advisory committee of 
eighteen nationally known food experts 
has prepared menus for twenty-one meals 
whereby a family of five can live ade- 
quately, even well, for $8.88 per week. 
These menus are described in an attrac- 
tive booklet issued free by the Golden Rule 
Foundation, 60 East 42nd St., New York 
City. 


New Congress 


Overwhelmingly Democratic 
(Continued from page 25) 


Wilson’s Secretary of the Treasury, who 
swung the presidential nomination to Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt, came back to public life 
by defeating Tallant Tubbs, young Repub- 
lican wet and Rev. “Bob” Shuler, Los 
Angeles evangelist running as an inde- 
pendent. 

Of the shattered Republican remnants 
in the Senate, the leading figures will 
probably be Charles L. McNary of Oregon, 
David A. Reed of Pennsylvania, and 
Arthur Capper of Kansas. The Democratic 
leadership will probably remain with Sena- 
tor Joe Robinson of Arkansas, though the 
surging progressive wing of his party— 
Long, Dill, Wheeler, Costigan, etc., will 
have great influence. What is to be done 
about the Progressive Republicans, most 
of whom bolted to Roosevelt, is a problem 
for the Democrats. It is believed likely 
that Hiram Johnson and George Norris 
will be allowed to retain important com- 
mittee chairmanships. Big Bill Borah of 
Idaho remains on his favorite fence. 


The Drive for Repeal and Beer 

Few responsible observers deny that the 
election constituted a definite popular man- 
date for repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. The Democratic platform was un- 
mistakably clear on the subject. While the 
dries have ample majorities in both houses 
of the present Congress, the division in 
the next Congress will be approximately 
as follows: Senate: Wet 52, Dry 23, 
Doubtful 21. House: Wet 310, Dry, 43, 
Doubtful 82. Furthermore, eleven states 
held prohibition referendum votes on No- 
vember 8. Nine of them—North Dakota, 
Louisiana, Colorado, Washington, Califor- 
nia, New Jersey, Arizona, Michigan, and 
Oregon—voted to repeal either their state 
enforcement acts or their constitutional 
bone-dry acts. Others petitioned Congress 
fo~ repeal. Fifteen states now have no en- 
forcement laws whatever. 

The natural expectation from this rapid 
sh."t of sentiment is for some drastic 
change in national prohibition at an early 
date. The question is whether it will come 
in the last or “lame duck” session of the 
old Congress this winter, or will be de- 
layed until after March 4, when President 
Roosevelt may call an extra session of the 
new one. It is generally agreed that re- 
peal, which would require a two thirds 
vote in both houses and ratification by 
36 states will be much more difficult to 
effect than a simple change in the Vol- 
stead Act, for which only a majority vote 
is required. This could be done by raising 
the legal definition of “intoxicating liquor” 
from an alcoholic content of 4% per cent 
to 3 or more. A strong drive by the wet 
block for this purpose will be made in 
the Lame Duck session, and it is quite 
possible that many of the defeated Con- 
gressmen will be influenced by the election 
to change their votes. Several dry Senators 
are reported ready to lead a “filibuster” 
against modification, however, and the atti- 
tude of President Hoover is uncertain. 

A factor of urgent importance in the 
wet-dry fight is the necessity of balancing 
the budget, which already has a deficit for 
the present fiscal year of over $700,000,- 


Dr. Irving Langmuir in the G. E. laboratories 
with one of his experimental radio tubes. 


Nobel Prize Winners 


The Swedish Academy of Literature and 
Art, which under the will of the inventor 
of dynamite, Alfred B. Nobel, annually 
distributes prizes for physics, chemistry, 
and literature, this year elected to honor 
an Englishman and an American. 

John Galsworthy, of Arundel, Sussex, 
England, author of “The Forsyte Saga,” 
receives the prize for achievement in liter- 
ature. (See Scholastic, September 24, 
1932.) The literature award, which this 
year amounts to about $30,000, has been 
given since 1901 to only two other Eng- 
lishmen, Shaw and Kipling, and to only 
one American, Sinclair Lewis. 

Dr. Irving Langmuir, associate director 
of the General Electric Company labora- 
tories at Schenectady, New York, received 
the Award for chemistry. Born in Brook- 
lyn fifty-one years ago, Langmuir was 
educated in New York schools, at Colum- 
bia University, and in Germany. He taught 
at Stevens Institute of Technology in 
Hoboken until 1909, when he continued his 
researches under General Electric. 

He has advanced a theory on the ar- 
rangement of electrons and another theory 
on matter in which he says, “Space and 
time have a structure analogous to mat- 
ter.” His inventions include many varieties 
of vacuum tubes, nitrogen filled light 
bulbs, and the atomic hydrogen welding 
arc. Last March, he received the annual 
$10,000 prize given by Popular Science 
Monthly. 

For the second successive year, the 
Nobel prize for physics has not been 
awarded. The money for both years is 
being kept in reserve. 








000. The wets are determined to enact a 
tax on beer and wine, and the hard-pressed 
Treasury would welcome any help to make 
up for the slump in income and other 
taxes. Estimates of the revenue that might 
be obtained from beer vary widely, but it 
is unlikely that more than $300,000,000 
would be realized. Whether or not beer is 
taxed, it is generally believed that Con- 
gress will greatly cut down the appropria- 
tions for prohibition enforcement. 








~) Exploits 


SKY HIGH—The Story of 
Aviation By Eric Hodgins 


and F. Alexander, Magoun 
A delightful chronicle of aviation from 
early experiments to recent flights. An 
Atlantic Monthly Press Book. wis2.50 
pages of illustrations. 50 


HEROES, OF AVIATION ad 
Laurence La Tourette Dri 


A résumé of great aviation matte 

the achievements of Allied aviators, the 
story of the Lafayette Escadrille, the 
American honor roll, and lists of Amer- 
ican air victories and of the aces of all 
nations and their victories. Revised 


Edition. With 20 illustrations. $2.50 


HEROES OF MODERN AD- 


VENTURE By T. C. Bridges 
and i. Hessell Tiltman 


Ten men and women wished to explore 
or to achieve something unusual by 
land, sea or air, and gained their de- 
sires. With 32 illustrations. $2.00 


THE OREGON TRAIL By 
Francis Parkman 


This historian’s first and most famous 
book describes his wanderings in 1846 
in the West with Sioux Indians. Bea- 
con Hill Bookshelf. With 5 illustra- 
tions in color by N. C. Wyeth. $2.00 


THE YOUNG FOLK’S BOOK 


OF THE HEAVENS By 
Mary Proctor 


Here are facts about the heavenly 
bodies with accounts of the people who 
discovered and studied them. Romance 
of Knowledge Series. With 126 illus- 
trations and diagrams. $2.00 


THE YOUNG FOLK’S BOOK 


OF POLAR EXPLORATION 
By E. L. Elias 


An account of the main Arctic and Ant- 
arctic expeditions from the fourth cen- 
tury B.C., to the Conquest of the North 
and South Poles. Romance of Knowl- 
edge Series. With 103 illustrations in 
color and black-and-white. $2.00 


THE YOUNG FOLK’S BOOK 


OF INVENTION #ByT.C. 
Bridges 


The story of invention from the first 
days of fire and the sling shot to re- 
cent examples of man’s genius. Ro- 
mance of Knowledge Series. With 114 
illustrations in color and black-and- 
white. $2.00 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
Publishers, 34 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 





SCHOLASTIC 


BUBBLES FROM THE NEWS CAULDRON 


\ N the ridge of Kitty Hawk, North 
}) Carolina in the sandy wastes along 
ZY Albemarle Sound a great monu- 
ment was unveiled to Orville and Wil- 
bur Wright, the brothers who first flew 
a heavier-than-air machine. Their success- 
ful experiments were made from this same 
hill, culminating in the flight of December 
17, 1903. The monument, designed by 
Robert P. Rodgers, consists of an irregu- 
larly shaped granite shaft, 60 feet high, 
topped by powerful 
vertical and horizontal 
searchlights. 
” o o 

Chancellor Franz 
von Papen, who in his 
six months of dicta- 
torship has never been 
able to command more 
than a handful of 
votes in the German 
Reichstag, resigned 
shortly after the elec- 
tion of November 6. 
Parliament is slated 
to meet early in De- 
cember but Von Pa- 
pen’s chances of sup- 
port were still hope- 
less. President von 
Hindenburg began 
conferences with vari- 
ous right-wing leaders, 
including Adolf Hitler 
and Dr. Alfred Hugenberg. Owing to the 
decline of Hitler’s vote in the last elec- 
tions, it is deemed possible that he will 
make no extravagant demands and may 
enter a coalition cabinet. Dr. Heinrich 
Schnee, German member of the Lytton 
Commission, may be given the post. 

. * . 

Joseph V. McKee, Acting Mayor of 
New York, who was denied the nomination 
by Tammany Hall and will be succeeded 
January 1 for one year by Mayor-elect 
John P. O’Brien, threw a bombshell into 
the machine ranks in a speech before the 
State Chamber of Commerce when he de- 
clared his independence of the organization 
which has been hamstringing his efforts for 
economy in the Board of Estimate. McKee 
received 135,000 votes on Election Day 
from people who took the trouble to write 
in his name in pencil, and is believed to 
have been cheated out of thousands more. 
His speech aroused enormous enthusiasm 
from all classes of people, and is believed 
to be the opening gun in a campaign to 
elect him mayor by a fusion of Republi- 
cans and independent Democrats one year 
from now. 

* * * 


Amy Johnson, Britain’s premier aviatrix, 
broke all ‘records for the London to Cape 
Town flight when she flew 6,700 miles, via 
Oran, the Sahara, the Gulf of Guinea, and 
Portuguese West Africa, in 4 days and 6 
hours, with not more than five hours of 
sleep. This beat the record of her husband, 
Capt. James A. Mollison, recent trans- 
atlantic flyer, by ten hours. She flew through 
rain, fog, wind, and sandstorms, and re- 
paired her own engine. Two days before, 
Roscoe Turner, American ace, flew from 
New York to Los Angeles in 12 hours, 33 


minutes, clipping two hours from the pre- 
vious time of Frank Hawks. 
+ * aa 

Premier Mussolini of Italy issued an 
amnesty decree, freeing 5,000 prisoners 
convicted of civil crimes and political of- 
fenses against the Fascist Government. The 
decree applies chiefly to sentences up to 
five years, but reduces longer ones to three. 
Thousands of political exiles in America 
were urged to return within four months. 


Wright Memorial at Kitty Hawk, North Carolina 


Deaths of the Month 

Edward K. Hall, 62, former vice-presi- 
dent of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, and for many years chair- 
man of the. intercollegiate football rules 
committee. A Dartmouth graduate and 
famous player there in his college days, 
he had retiréd’ from business to lecture 
there on business administration. 

Evangeline Adams, 60, famous woman 
astrologer whose studio in Carnegie Hall, 
New York had been visited by thousands of 
prominent and wealthy persons, including 
J. P. Morgan. She was a member of the 
presidential Adams family, and always 
insisted that her business, which brought 
her $50,000 a year, was based on “scien- 
tific” study of the stars. 

Charles P. Howland, 63, international 
lawyer, chairman of the Greele” Refugee 
Settlement Commission, and international 
relations expert of Yale University, was 
struck and fatally injured by an automo- 
bile in New Haven. 

Nadya Alluieva Stalina, 30, second wife 
of Josef Stalin, dictator of Soviet Russia. 
She had worked in the Soviet textile in- 
dustry, but kept in the background politi- 
cally. 

Charles W. Chesnutt, 74, well-known 
Negro author of short stories, including 
The Conjure Woman. He had been a 
teacher, lawyer, and court reporter in 
Cleveland, and was awarded the Spingarn 
Medal in 1928. 


Robert S. Brookings, 82, retired St. 
Louis capitalist, who built Washington Uni- 
versity, founded the Brookings Institution 
for Economic Research in Washington. 
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PEOPLE in 


ELK ON TOUR 

Next to the Depression, chief credit for 
Roosevelt’s victory belongs to Big Jim 
Farley, his campaign manager. Six feet 

two, with 215 mus- 
cular pounds, Far- 
ley brims over with 
energy which is di- 
rected chiefly to 
meeting people, 
writing thousands 
of personal letters, 
telling stories, per- 
forming favors, 
draping his arms 
over shoulders, and 
travelling by horse, 
buggy, motor, train, and skiff in the haunts 
of the Vote. He never fails to learn a 
man’s first name, his opinion of the politi- 
cal situation, and the state of his family’s 
health. For his reward, Farley will prob- 
ably be Postmaster General, with the op- 
portunity of distributing thousands of pos- 
tal jobs among faithful Democrats, not to 
mention the awarding of large government 
contracts. 

As a boy, he bore the torch for Bryan 
in 1896. Later, after graduating from Stony 
Point (N. Y.) High School to become a 
star gypsum salesman, he built the Demo- 
cratic party in Rockland County, New 
York, from a minority to a power. For 
this, he won the friendship of Al Smith, 
and in turn helped obtain for Al his sec- 
ond nomination for Governor, when Hearst 
was fighting him. Governor Smith ap- 
pointed Farley State Boxing Commissioner 
and he made more friends with blizzards 
of free tickets to Madison Square Garden, 
At the same time, he went into the build- 
ing supplies business. He married in 1929 
and has three children. 

He travelled 30,000 miles in six weeks to 
build up the Roosevelt nomination among 
the men he calls Bill and Pete and Jake. 
His beaming smile and booming voice are 
invincible. He chews several packs of gum 
a day; will not ride in airplanes; and de- 
serves his reputation for being “as honest 
as any guy in the State.” 


DEATH FOR SALE 
War, enemy of all mankind, has made 
Sir Basil Zaharoff a billionaire. Member 
of the most select English knighthood, he 
is not English. Grand 
Cross of France’s Le- 
gion of Honor, he is 
no Frenchman. His 
name is not Basil Za- 
haroff. 
Eighty-three years 
ago, Basileios Zacha- 
rias was born some- 
where in Asia Minor. 
He might have been 
Greek, Syrian, Turk- 


ish, Jewish, or Arab. He attended a Brit- 


ish school, worked as a tourist’s guide, 
fireman, money changer, and clerk. At 
eighteen, he turned up in Old Bailey prison, 
London, charged with “borrowing” his 
uncle’s money for travelling expenses. The 
charge was dismissed; he returned to 


the NEWS 


Athens; loafed about a hotel for ten years; 
became a Freemason; and entered politi- 
cal intrigues. Then he became Balkan rep- 
resentative of Nordenfeldt, Ltd., munitions 
makers. Seven years later, he was a com- 
pany official. With Hiram Maxim, Yankee 
machine-gun inventor, he bought out Nor- 
denfeldt. He gained control of Vickers, 
official destruction factory of the British 
Empire. In 1913 he had his fingers on every 
arms plant in Europe. When war came, no 
matter who lost, he won. 

He peddled death to Balkans, to Boers, 
to Spaniards, and to Russians. A woman 
closely related to the King of Spain helped 
him sell guns to royalty. He found further 
political power by buying banks, giving 
grandly to charity, distributing blocks of 
stock strategically, and owning militantly 
patriotic newspapers in several countries. 

After the World War, two events 
checked him. Caloust Gulbenkian, with a 
few hundred million less dollars and a few 
more wits than Zaharoff, blocked him from 
control of the Mosul oil fields. And Kemal 
Pasha’s Turks slaughtered his ambition of 
restoring Alexander’s old empire to Greece. 
The latter venture cost him about six hun- 
dred millions, the political aid of Lloyd 
George, and the cooperation of Eleutherios 
Venizelos. 

He retired to marry the Spanish woman, 
whose husband had died. She was sixty; 
he was seventy-five. Monte Carlo, the prin- 
cipality of Monaco, was her wedding pres- 
ent. She lived there two years until her 
death. Zaharoff still lives at the gambling 
capital. 


BIRD-MAN 


Reginald I. (Rex) Brasher, 63, of Chick- 
adee Valley, Connecticut, this fall finished 
painting all the birds of North America. 

Nearly 100 years ago, 
John James Audubon 
hand-colored 435 en- 
gravings of birds in 
each of 161 sets. Bra- 
sher (the a is long) 
recently finished copy- 
ing the exact water- 
color tints of his own 
original 900 plates in 
each of 100 sets, for 
which 75 have already been subscribed at 
a price of $2,400 apiece. Audubon painted 
supposedly 489 distinct species. Brasher 
shows 1,200 species with every coloration 
difference due to age, sex, season, or posi- 
tion, a total of 3,000 figures based on 
sketches drawn in the field over a period 
of 24 years. Brasher’s birds are also more 
true to life than Audubon’s. His paintings 
are now on exhibition at the English Book 
Shop, New York City. 

He got the idea of painting birds at the 
age of ten from his father, amateur orni- 
thologist for whom the Brasher warbler 
was named. “Rex” learned taxidermy and 
studied at St. Francis College, Brooklyn. 
All his art training was received in the 
engraving department at Tiffany & Co., at 
the age of 15, and in a photo-engraving 
shop in Portland, Maine. At 19, he sailed 


(Concluded on page 40) 





NEW 
Quick-Starting Ink 


Cleans 
Your 
Pen 


As It Writes 


Secret Solvent 
Prevents Clogging! 











Here is a new discovery in ink-making—called 
Quink. It dries by rapid penetration—dries on 
paper 31% faster than other inks—yet resists 
evaporation—HENCE DOES NOT DRY IN A PEN! 

More than that, it contains a peculiar solvent 
which dissolves the sediment left in your pen 
by other inks. This ends pen-clogging—makes 
any pen a self-cleaner—it cleans as it writes. 

You don’t have to shake or coax your pen to 
make Quink flow. Your pen starts quickly, 
starts every time. : 

Simple, isn’t it? But it cost The Parker Pen 
Company $68,000 to produce the first bottle. 
Parker developed Quink to guard their famous 
Parker Duofold Pens from inks that clog and 
gum. 

While protecting users of Parker Pens, Quink 
benefits users of ALL pens—steel pens or foun- 
tain pens. 

To encourage its use for the sake of Parker 
Pens, we price Quink the same as ordinary inks. 

Any dealer can supply you—two types (1) 
Permanent, (2) Washable—both without sedi- 
ment. Get a bottle today. Then see your pen 
work like a charm. The Parker Pen Company, 
Dept. Sc-34, Janesville, Wis. 241 
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SCHOLASTIC 


Bringing Rome to Bronxville 


OW would you like to study 

Latin in the shadow of the 

Colosseum? Suppose your 

classroom looked down upon 
the old Roman Forum and the Arch 
of Titus. What if your route to school 
lay along the Appian Way, past the 
tomb of the Scipios? Could you but 
take your Latin in Rome herself, the 
language of Cicero and Virgil would 
take on a new meaning and interest. 
Surrounded by visible evidences of 
life under the Caesars and breathing 
the very air of the ancient capital, you 
would have a glamorous incentive for 
learning. 

But we must be practical. We can- 
not go to Rome for Latin, so why not 
bring Rome to us? That is what has 
been done at Bronxville, New York, 
High School. Entering its Latin class- 
room, one steps into an atmosphere 
which positively makes him eager to 
begin his “amo, amas, amat.” It is a 
clever bit of stage setting, this recita- 
tion room, calculated to sweeten the 
struggle with syntax—and successful 
in its purpose. Enrollment in Latin 
classes has more than doubled since 
Rome was brought into this classroom. 
If you could meet Richard H. Walker, 
head of the Latin Department, you 
would. give his unusual personality 
credit for the sudden growth of interest 
in a dead language. But the room 
itself is an expression of this person- 
ality. It is Mr. Walker’s way of teach- 
ing his subject. 

Now it is not unusual to find pic- 
tures in Latin classrooms. Represen- 
tations of the Forum, Colosseum and 
Triumphal Arches hanging upon 
school walls otherwise drab and unin- 
viting, are common enough. Neither is 
there anything unique in the idea of 
creating atmosphere by means of ap- 
propriate illustrative matter. This 
Bronxville room is noteworthy because 
the idea has been carried out in a thor- 
oughly effective manner. In other 
words, it is a work of art. For art is 
the most effective way, the finest way, 
of doing things. 

Note the orderly arrangement of 
pictures and statues, placed so as to 
give perfect balance. Observe the pleas- 
ing variety in shapes and sizes of pic- 
tures. The dark, horizontal pictures 
centered directly under the casts, serve 
to give support to these statues. Mr. 
Walker found that white casts were 


bleak and lifeless when placed against 
the white walls, so he made wood pan- 
els, rounded on top and painted black. 
Fastened to the wall behind the casts, 
these panels resemble niches and pro- 
vide striking backgrounds. The pedes- 
tals for the two lower casts are painted 
black and trimmed with gold stripes. 
A Pompeian red moulding runs around 
the inside of the blackboard frame, 
enlivening the whole arrangement. The 
tall pedestal in the center acts as a 
sort of keystone for the entire group. 
A dull red vase—from the “five and 
ten’”—holds a spray or two of living 
ivy, a touch of immortal nature against 
the perishable substance of man-made 
glories. 

There is not enough space to tell 
about many other ingenious details of 
this inviting classroom. But there is 
suggestion here for students in Eng- 
lish, mathematics, physics, history, 
and every other subject on the high 
school program. One subject offers as 
good an opportunity as another. Why 
should a classroom be just a classroom 
when you young people have the abil- 
ity to convert it into something excit- 
ing and beautiful with colorful murals, 
attractive charts, decorative maps, and 
illustrative posters? It isn’t so much a 
matter of money as imagination. It is 
true that the decorations for the 
Bronxville Latin room which I have 
taken as my text, were purchased by 
Mr. Walker himself. But similar 
things are being done all over the 
country by students themselves. Some- 
times a little money is raised in one 
way and another, and materials are 
picked up here and there. Where 
there’s a will there’s a way. Good pic- 
tures in color can be purchased for 
small sums. So can casts and decora- 
tion of various kinds. These things are 
often far less costly than one would 
imagine. Only a few purchased arti- 
cles are needed to supplement your 
own creative work. Here is a real op- 
portunity to apply your art. 


In the May, 1932, issue of the 
English Journal, Henry Courtenay 
Fenn writes of an inspiration coming 
to his English students at Oak Lane 
Country Day School which resulted in 
the transformation of their prosaic 
classroom into an old English tavern. 
Wall board cut into strips and stained 
to represent beams of the half-tim- 
bered interior, were fastened to the 


walls. Curtains, made by the girls, 
were put up at the windows and over 
the ugly blackboard. Fond families 
contributed a stein here and a quaint 
plate there to go upon a couple of 
shelves provided for the purpose. A 
long “deal board” was supplied by one 
of the fathers, and around this table 
the students drew up their chairs to 
discuss the goings-on in the Tabard 
Inn where Chaucer’s pilgrims were 
gathered at the start of their journey 
to the shrine of Thomas a Becket. 


This Tabard Inn changed—with no 
effort at all—into the Mermaid Tav- 
ern when the class got to Shakespeare. 
The transition was aided by animated 
maps of Elizabethan London made by 
the students. With the study of Dick- 
ens, the room became the haunt of 
the Pickwick Club and was known as 
the White Hart Inn. 


Mr. Fenn, referring to the values 
gained by this experiment, says, “To 
understand the writers of the past we 
must make them live again. Can they 
not best be summoned back to earth 
by recreating their wonted settings: 
And do not the taverns and coffee- 
houses of old London offer us ready- 
made materials and unrivaled magic 
for calling back from eternity not a 
procession of ghosts but of very hu- 
man, companionable, understandable, 
and desirable friends?” 


The recreation of these settings 
certainly gives the high school art 
classes a perfect opportunity for ap- 
plying their talents. Every high school 
in our country should be more inviting 
because it boasts an art department. 
Art is for use. Your study of design, 
color harmony and arrangement is of 
little value unless you find some prac- 
tical way of translating your skill into 
the service of your fellows. 


A few years ago a magnificent new 
high school was erected in White 
Plains, New York. Upon an unbroken 
wall of the great auditorium hangs a 
large tapestry, glowing with rich color. 
Perhaps it is one of those storied tap- 
estries which came out of Arras in the 
fifteenth century. No, we are wrong. 
It is the handiwork of the art stu- 
dents of White Plains High School. 
The material is a cheap cotton stuff, 
the color, wax crayons. You may be 
sure that this school really boasts an 
art department. 
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LATIN 
may be a 
ead 
language. 
+ 
But it is 
a live subject 
at 
Bronxville 
New York 
High School. 


Enrollment in 
Latin Classes 
more than 
doubled 
since the 
classroom 
was given 


atmosphere 
under the 
inspiration 
of Richard 
H. Walker, 

head of Latin 
Department. 


Three views of the Latin recitation 
room at Bronxville, N. Y., High School. 
The small picture above shows the in- 
viting view seen through the glass door, 
of the entrance from the corridor. 
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iH CRAYUREA DALIAN 
makes a fine entry. “CRAYONEX” 
BATIKS are easy to make and are 
beautiful when completed. 
“CRAYONEX” BATIKS are only 
one of the attractive art objects 
you can make with the brilliant 
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SCHOLASTIC AWARD HELPS, Free 
“CRAYONEX” BATIK P&I Sheet. Sc 
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A PROFITABLE HOBBY 
Learn leathercraft. Delight your friends with one 
and novelties. Earn a leathercraft prize in 
Scholastic Awards. Complete instructions for a. 
ners. Equipment at nominal prices. Free illustrated 
catalogue. Write 


- DANNENHAUER 


Cc. W. 
143 N. 4th St. Philadelphia 














LEATHERCRAFT SUPPLIES 


Leathers, patterns, designs, tools and other ac- 
cessories. 124-page Leathercraft Book and Sep 
lement 50c 








upplement only 10c 
Price List and sample card on request. 
LEATHERCRAFT IOS 


Dept. W-32 
GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY 
Worcester, Mass, 





ART METAL WORK & JEWELRY 
Tools and Supplies 
Gold, Silver, Copper, Brass, Nickel Silver 
and Pewter. Etching and Enameling Out- 
fits. Semi-Precious stones for Jewelry. 84 
page log—25c . Sent free—if re- 
quest has signature of Art Metal Teacher. 
METAL CRAFTS sUsPLy co. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I 
See also Binney & Smith advertisement on opposite page. 





A NEW COMPLETE HANDICRAFT 
MANUAL FOR YOU 
Write today for this interesting catalog that describes 
our extensive service for crafts in Graton & Knight leather, 
metal, O0-P, Art Stone, Silk painting, Toycraft soap and 
fifteen others. 
It will suggest many new ideas in the arts and crafts. 
Price 25c—sent free to art directors and teachers. 
NATIONAL HANDICRAFT & HOBBY SERVICE 
Dept. S, 201 Ne. Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Cameras are given as prizes to high 
school students who have material pub- 
lished in this column. Write what you think 
about any motion picture which has enter- 
tained, or disappointed, you recently. Mail 
your piece to the Movie Editor, Scholastic, 
155 East 44th Street, New York. 


What | Think of “AmericangMadness" 

A typical and forceful example of the 
movie with a political or economic back- 
ground is American Madness. Pictures of 
this type influence public opinion. The 
scenes showing the spreading of the story 
that a certain bank was unsafe are likely 
to impress the unreliability of rumor. More 
of this variety of movie, judiciously edited 
and artistically produced, will do more 
than hundreds of lectures. 

—Robert Blashke, Aquinas H. 8. 
La Crosse, Wis. 


* * #*# 


What | Think of “Mr. Robinson Crusoe" 
The gay and preposterous story, Mr. 
Robinson Crusoe, is a light-hearted parody 
on serious-minded travelogs and it is ex- 
cellent proof of how much more palatable 
things are with a dash of humor. Douglas 
Fairbanks’ fantastic adventures are amus- 
ing. He bounds, leaps, runs, jumps, and 
hurdles through the film at such a pace 
that you can’t keep track of him! The pic- 
ture has novelty; it is speedy; it is surpris- 
ing; it is full of amusing incidents. 
—Arthur Koenigsberg 
1522 8. Spaulding Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
o 


* #*# 


New Films 

The following pictures are in produc- 
tion. There is no telling now how good or 
bad they are, but the signs are favorable. 

State Fair (Fox)—This has the excellent 
material of Phil Stong’s popular novel and 
the cast includes Will Rogers, Frank Cra- 
ven, Lew Ayres, and Janet Gaynor. 

Little Women (RKO)—English classes 
should find this interesting, especially in 
view of the recent Louisa May Alcott cen- 
tenary. 

Animal Kingdom (RKO)—Leslie How- 
ard and Ann Harding, two of the best, are 
scheduled to appear in this play by Philip 
Barry, who wrote Paris Bound and Holi- 
day. The action is quiet. The dialogue is 
serious. 

Happy Go Lucky (United Artists)—Al 
Jolson is in this one, his first since the 
Sonny Boy days, and the music by Richard 
Rodgers should satisfy you, if, you liked 
My Heart Stood Still and the pieces in 
Love Me Tonight. Roland Young, Madge 
Evans, Harry Langdon, and Chester Conk- 
lin are in the cast. 

Jade (United Artists)—A travel picture 
from the relatively unspoiled territory of 
the Himalaya mountains, by the group 
that made Africa Speaks. 

Phantom Fame (RKO)—Lupe Velez 
and Lee Tracy are assigned to a story 
studded with gags from the career of 
Harry Reichenbach, champion promoter 
and publicity man of his time. 

The Giant Swing (Fox)—This picture 
is taken from a successful book by W. R. 
Burnett, author of Little Caesar. He writes 
a good story and effective dialogue. 

The Glass Key (Paramount) — When 
Dashiell Hammett wrote this mystery of 
crime and politics, it was a fine job, but 
it is hard to tell what Hollywood will do 
to it. If it comes out as well as his other 
picture, The Maltese Falcon, it should be 
all right. 
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The “Professional” Touch 
In Art Metal Work 


IXON TOOLS contribute to the ‘‘Professional’’ Touch 

in the forming and finishing of Art Metal projects 
because they are ‘‘Professional’’ Tools—used by Jewel- 
ers and Sliversmiths the country over. 


William Dixen Incorporated. $350.00 in Cash Prizes and 
Tools are offered again this year to stimulate highest 
creative endeavor. Have YOU entered this competition? 
The honor of winning is great! The Prizes are very desir- 


! 
Our new Catalog of Arts and Crafts Tools, with valu- 
book features, will be Issued in January. It will 
Free te Teachers who will send name and address 
and school, stating subjects taught. Also free to 
Purchasing Departments. 


32 E. KINNEY ST., NEWARK, N. J. 


New York Salesrooms 
110 Fulton Street 36 W. 47th Street 


Hi 














A PRICELESS ASSET 


Professional artists of today, like their 
illustrious forbears, choose colors that will 
preserve their work for posterity. 


They insist upon purity, permanence and 
lasting brilliance s .. qualities that have 
won for Weber Colors the implicit confi- 
dence of the American Artist. 


Fortunate indeed is the student who from 
the very beginning has impressed upon 
him the value of employing trustworthy 
Weber Artists’ Colors. . 


, Write for catalogue, ‘color cards and 
address of nearest Weber distributor. 


F. WEBER CO., Inc:, Philadelphia 
Factories: Philadelphia. Branches: St. Lovis; Baltimore 
Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1854 


WEBER 


ny Artists’ 


\ OIL — WATER — TEMPERA — PASTEL 
The Colors the Old Would Have Used 
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DECEMBER 3, 1932 
NAME THIS AUTHOR! 





Win five Modern Library books. Write 
this woman’s name on a slip of paper with 
a quotation from one of her works. Tell 
where you found the quotation and say in 
one sentence why you chose it. Send your 
entry to the Quotations ,Contest, Scholas- 
tic, 155 E. 44th St., New York, before 
December 15th. The one who gives the best 
quotation and best reason earns the prize. 
See this department for names of winners. 


RESULTS OF OCT. 22nd CONTEST 


Winner: Evelyn Backe, Academy of Mt. 
Ursula, 20C St. and Marion. Ave., New 
York. 


Author: George Bernard Shaw. 

_ Quotation, from Introduction to Ibsen- 
wm: 

“When we succeed in adjusting our so- 
cial structure in such a way as to enable 
us to solve social questions as fast as they 
become really pressing, they will no longer 
force their way into the theater. Had Ibsen, 
for instance, had any reason to believe that 
the abuses to which he called attention in 
his prose plays would have been adequate- 
ly attended to without his interference, he 
would no doubt have gladly left them alone. 
The same exigency drove William Morris 
in England from his tapestries, his epics, 
and his masterpieces of printing, to try 
and bring his fellow-citizens to their senses 
by the summary process of shouting at 
them in the streets and in Trafalgar 
Square. John Ruskin’s writing began with 
Modern Painters, Carlyle began with liter- 
ary studies of German culture and the like; 
both were driven to become revolutionary 
pamphleteers. If people are rotting and 
starving in all directions, and nobody else 
has the heart or brains to make a disturb- 
ance about it, the great writers must.” 

Reason: George Bernard Shaw pene- 
trates to the core of our economic evils, 
and stresses the demand for art and 
science; provision and prevision; “heart 
and brains” that an “adequate” adjustment 
may be had. 

Honorable Mentions: Muriel Williams, 
Utica Free Academy, Utica, N. Y.; Robert 
B. Malvern, Spaulding H. S., Barre, Vt.; 
Frances Eliot Middleton, Gunston Hall, 
Washington, D. C.; Miss Margaret Beist- 
line, Huntingdon, Pa.; Alfred Y. Wolff, 
Hanover, Pa. 





It Digs the hole 


A nusky looking truck rolls up and | 


stops where the telephone construc- 
tion foreman is waiting by the road- 
side. With businesslike precision the 
driver swings his truck and backs 
till the rear wheels are off the road. 
Then you see that the rear of the 
truck is rigged with a steel derrick 
and something else—something that 
looks like a giant auger. As a mat- 
ter of fact that’s exactly what it 
is—an auger with a bit 20 inches 
in diameter! 

“Back a little more—there, that’s 
enough—hold it!’ calls the man be- 
hind the truck, and takes hold of the 
two control levers at the left of the 
digger assembly. 

With a whirr of gears the great 
steel bit spins downward, cutting the 
sod cleanly. Up it comes again to 
whirl a bushel or two of dirt out of 
the hole; then steadily down, 
powerfully fighting its way 
through stones and hard subsoil. 


A BELL SYSTEM 





and Sets the pole 


Every few seconds the digger is lifted 
to clear the dirt, but at each fresh 
bite it sinks its shaft a foot or more 
farther into the earth. 

“That'll do!” says the man at the 
controls, watching with a practiced 
eye. He raises the bit and the truck 
moves forward a few feet, leaving a 
clean, round hole, 6 feet deep and 20 
inches across. The whole operation 
has taken two minutes. 

Close by lies a new pole—a fine, 
straight stick of creosoted pine, good 
for 30 years of service. The cable of 
the truck’s derrick is made fast to 
the pole and two men steady it. Its 
butt is lowered neatly into the hole, 
and the loose earth is quickly shoveled 
around it. 

The Bell System has pioneered 
in the development of mechanical 
equipment and this equipment has 
helped to give America a tele- 
phone service high in quality 
and usefulness. 


ADVERTISEMENT 





STAMP DESIGNERS ATTENTION 

If you are taking part in Scholastic’s Stamp Design 
Project you will need the new 1933 Standard Postage 
Stamp Catalogue which illustrates and describes every 
postage stamp issued by any Government in the world. 

This will be of invaluable help to you in prepar 
your own suggestions for a stamp gn. 


Price $2. 
Forwarding Charges Extra—Shipping Weight 8 Ibs. 
SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO. 
1 West 47th Street New York, N. Y. 


Free Price List on Request 

20 Photos 25c 

‘s r Like stamps. Reproduced from any 

Yam 0) YP size paper print, snapshot or head 

a . in group. Brilliant, sharp, 1-inch 

ae 7% pictures. Add personality to Christ- 

mas cards, mem books, letters. Orig- 

inal unharmed. Surprise that friend. 
Remit coin only. 

PHOTOCRAFT GUILD 
1518 Vinewood Ave. Detroit, Mich. 
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EARN MONEY 


AT HOME 


YOU can make $15 to $50 weekly in spare 
or full time at home coloring 


for particulars and Free Book to-day. 











Books for Gifts 


BY EDWIN L. SABIN 
Mississippi River Boy 

17 illustrations . - $2.00 

Buffalo Bill and the Overland Trail 


Six illustrations $1.75 


On the Plains with Custer 
Five illustrations- . . $1.75 





BY KATHARINE PYLE 
Charlemagne and his Knights 
Eight illustrations . . $2.50 


Tales from Greek Mythology 
12 illustrations by the author. . $2.50 





BY JANE ABBOTT 
The Young Dalfreys 
Four illustrations . 


Bouquet Hill 


Four illustrations . 


- $1.75 


- $1.75 





BY ARTHUR RANSOME 
Swallowdale 
ea) os) com) oe wr SO 
Swallows and Amazons 


Illustrated $2.00 





BY M. ILIN 
Black on White 
The Story of the Alphabet 

Fully illustrated 
What Time Is It? 
The Story of Clocks 

Fully illustrated . 


$1.50 


- $1.50 





BY DAN BEARD 
NEW EDITION 


American Boys Book of Bugs, 
Butterflies and Beetles 
292 illustrations. . . . . $3.00 


J. B. 
LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY 


Washington 
Square 
Philadelphia, 


Penna. 
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OT all the basketball perspiring is 
done by the players on the floor 
and the nerves-on-end coach who 


_ plays every player’s position while bounc- 


ing on the bench. The gentlemen who com- 
prise the Joint Basketball Rules Commit- 
tee will probably boil inwardly, and may- 
be outwardly, as much this season as any 
dribbler in the heat of a game. 

The gentlemen of the J.B.R.C. (pro- 
nounced JABBERWOCKY) made such 
radical changes in the basketball rules at 
their executive meeting last summer that 
they are now confronted with a situation 
which finds some of the people who play 
the game (you and I and a million others) 
doing as we jolly well please, and making 
up our own rules. 

Such a revolt is nothing new in basket- 
ball law, just as it is nothing new in social 
law. Since the invention of the game of 
basketball forty-two years ago by James 
A. Naismith, there have been, up until a 
few years ago, different groups playing 
basketball under different sets of rules. 
Why? Because of the difficulty in bringing 
all the basketball-playing groups to see 
alike on the bebatable points, such as the 
dribble, personal-foul rule, and now, in 
this Year of Bankruptcy 1932, the “ten- 
second” rule. 

Through its first twenty years the game 
of basketball operated under four major 
sets of rules. The Y.M.C.A., which gave 
birth to the game (Springfield, Mass., In- 
ternational Y.M.C.A. College, 1889, Dr. 
Naismith) developed its own set of rules. 
The Amateur Athletic Union (A.A.U.), 
not wanting to see any amateur sport get 
out of its control, set up rules of its own; 
as the colleges took to the game they saw 
fit to make rules slightly different from the 
others; then came the professionals, play- 
ing in a cage, like monkeys (whence the 
present misnomer “cage game”), whose 
rules were made to suit the fancies of the 
gamblers and the paying public. 

Before 1914 three of these groups were 
brought into line with the formation of the 
Joint Rules Committee, which functions to 
this day; but the professionals never did 
conform, nor do they now, although they 
play according to rules which today differ 
no more from the Joint Committee code 
than the rules your high school team may 
decide to use. By this, I mean that your 


high school may be a member of one of the 
leagues or state associations that have de- 
cided not to play according to the radically 
revised rules of 1932-33. 

But no high school can afford, of its 
own accord, to ignore the new Joint Com- 
mittee rules, as printed in Spalding’s 
Basketball Guide (American Sports Pub- 
lishing Co.) No high school can be so 
aloof and independent as all this unless 
it wants to play all by itself, or have its 
season consist of intramural games, Fresh- 
men vs. Seniors, Sophomores vs. Juniors, 
and so forth. 

Well, you ask, what’s all the griping 
about? It is mainly the “ten-second” rule 
(Rule 8, Section 8, page 16). In the accom- 
panying diagram you will notice that, ac- 
cording to the rules which so many are 
objecting to, the basketball court is 
divided into two equal parts by a center- 
line passing through the center-circle and 
intersecting the sidelines at right angles. 
The half of the court in which your basket 
is located is known by you as your “front 
court”; the other half is known as your 
“back court.” 


And so here is the new rule, in all its 
legal regal phraseology: 


SEC. 8 (a) When a team gains posses- 
sion of the ball in its own back court, that 
team must advance the ball over the cen- 
ter line within a period of ten seconds un- 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Courtesy American. Sports Publishing Co. 


The latest line’ in Basketball: Are you for the 
“Center Line" or against it? 
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SPORTCHATTER 


OT long after the boys and men 

started playing basketball the girls 

took it up. Their court, like Gaul, 
was divided into three parts, and certain 
players were restricted to certain areas in 
order that the girls would not run them- 
selves dizzy. 

You look at a girls’ basketball game and 
you see a great deal of arm-waving. The 
girl on defense, while guarding a player 
with the ball, gesticulated in windmill 
fashion because the rules required that her 
guarding be done in a lateral plane. 

Well, the boys are not the only basket- 
ball players affected by radical and new 
legislation. This season’s girls’ rules have 
done. away with the restriction on guard- 
ing and allow guarding in any plane as 
long as no contact with either the oppo- 
nent or with the ball in the opponent’s 
possession results from such guarding. A 
little milder than the boys’ go-get-em way 
of guarding, but a pronounced stride to- 
ward freer play. 

Two other important changes in the 
girls’ rules allow the teams a choice of (1) 
the divisions to be marked on the floor, ie., 
whether the court is to be three-division 
or two-division; and a choice of putting 
the ball in play by either a center toss or 
a center throw. 

As to the number of divisions the court 
is to contain, the choice depends on the 
attitude of your physical director or coach 











toward the merits of the two-court game 
compared with those of the three-court 
game. If your floor is relatively small it 
may never have had room for more than 
two divisions. 

When teams, by mutual agreement, de- 
cide to put the ball in play by a center 
throw, the captain who wins the toss of 
the coin may elect to have the ball thrown 
to her center. The referee throws it (see 
cut). The opposing center, and the two 
side centers, must remain outside the cen- 
ter circle until the ball has left the pos- 
sessing-center’s hands. 

“At all times thereafter throughout the 
game, whenever the ball is put in play at 
the center, it shall be awarded to alternate 
centers.” So goes the rule. 

There has been considerable agitation 
among the boys’-game experts to eliminate 
the center-jump, which is one of the strong 
characteristics of the game of basketball. 
The desire on the part of a minority of 


experts to eliminate the center jump is 
actuated by the variance in the sizes of the 
center players. A tall center usually has 
things his own way on the tap. A coach’s 
desire to have the rules changed to elimi- 
nate the center-jump can usually be esti- 
mated by the size of his center. 


Boil and Dribble 


(Continued from page 34) 

less the ball, while out of control of the 
team, touches or is touched by an oppo- 
nent. In the latter event, a new play re- 
sults and the ten-second period begins 
again when possession of the ball is 
regained in the back court. When a team 
has advanced the ball over the center line 
this team may not return the ball to its 
back court until 

(1) a try for goal has been made; or, 

(2) a jump ball at center or elsewhere 

has taken place; or, 

(3) an cub-attbount award has been 

made; or, 

(4) the ball has been recovered from the 

possession of the opponents. 

The purpose of this rule, as you prob- 
ably see, is to put an end to stalling and 
“freezing the ball.” The team in possession 
of the ball is, according to this rule, forced 
to advance with the ball within ten sec- 
onds after coming into possession of it in 
the back court. 

High school health authorities believe 
that this rule speeds up a game that was 
already fast enough for the human heart. 

It is to the point here to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that the high schools, 
although they play eighty percent of the 
basketball that is played in the U. S., do 
not have representation on the Joint Rules 
Committee. 








Taxation Debate 
(Concluded from page 23) 


Buehler, Ezra Christian. State and Local Tar 
Revision. Vol. VIII, No. 2 and 3. 90c ea. H. W. 
Wilson Company, N. Y. 

Bullock, Charles * Hanes Readings in Public 
Finance. 3d rev. $4. Ginn. N. Y. 1924. 

Can General prepares eh Be Reduced? 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Division 
of Municipal and Industrial Research. Bulletin 
No. 10. Cambridge, Mass. 1931. 

Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
Assessments: Efforts by Business Agencies to 
Promote Improved Assessment of Real Estate 
for Local Taxation Purposes. 35p. 10c. Taxation 
Division. Washington, C., Nov. 1930. 

Comstock, Alzada. Taxation in the Modern 
State. 240p. $2. Longmans, Green. N. Y. 1929. 

Editorial Research Reports. New Sources of 
Se and Local Revenue. Burt P. Garnett. Vol. 

. No. 1 *: 1932. 839 17th St., N. W., Wash- 
ed D. 

Englund, Corie. Why Farm Taxes Are Heavy. 
United States Dept. of Agriculture. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Washington, D. C. 

Finney, Warren W. The Farmer's Unjust Tax 
Burden. 32p. Emporia, Kansas. 1931. 

Jensen, » *. P. Problems of Public Finance. 
606p. $3. Thomas Y. Crowell. Y. 1924, 

Lee, Josh and Munch, Perrili. Debate Hand- 
book on Taxation. 229p. 55c. postpaid. Univ. of 
Oklahoma. Extension Division. Norman, 1932. 

Leland, Simeon E. Classified Property i” in 
o United States. 492p. $3.50. Houghton. N. Y. 
1928 


National Industrial Conference Board. State 
poe a Local Taxation of Property. 245p. $2.50. 

National Tax Association Bulletin. 17:224. 
May, 1932. “Financial Relations of the Federal 
and State Governments.” Ogden Mills. 

New Republic. 70:197-8. Ap. 6, 1932. “Who 
Should Be Taxed and How?” Herbert S. Wood. 

Review of Reviews. 84:67-8, aa Aug.» 1931. 
“Taxation in Hard Times.” Richard T Ely. 

Review of Reviews. 85:33-4, p.114, Apr., 1932. 
“Tax Burden on Real Estate.” Thomas S. 
Adams. 

Seligman, E.R.A. Essays in syetien, 10th ed. 
wre $4. Macmillan. N. Y. 1925 

ax Study: In Thirteen Lessons. Text by Jens 

a Anos and Harold Howe. Kansas Chamber 
of Commerce. 205. National Reserve Life Bidg., 
Topeka. 90p. B 


ound editions 85c.; unbound leaf- 
lets. 60v. 1932. 
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Send for free copy of 
“HOME MAGNET” 


Junior Playmate 
for only $4.75 


THe boys and girls you associate with 
will have nothing on you when they 
see a Brunswick Junior Playmate billiard 
table among your Christmas gifts. You'll 
be surprised how easily you'll learn to 
play and how proud you'll be when you 
win! Ne other billiard table compares 
with a Brunswick Junior Playmate for 
lasting service and low price. 

Tell Dad and Mother how much you 
want a Brunswick. Take them down to 
the nearest Department, Hardware, Fur- 
niture or General Store and look at the 
Brunswick Junior Playmates on display. 
When they learn they can buy one fully 
equipped for as little at $4.75* you may 
be pretty sure they'll get it for you. 
There are some higher priced models too 
—all the way up to $75. 

Send coupon for a free 
“Home Magnet” which 
describes all models. 
*Prices b_ slightly higher i in West and d_ Southwest. 


copy of our 
illustrates and 


The Brunswiek- Baike- Collender Ce, De ont. 8-1 

623-633 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, tines 
Gentlemen: Without obligating me, please send me 

your “‘Home Magnet,"’ a booklet giving descriptions, 

sizes and prices on Brunswick Home Billiard Tables, and 

name and address of Brunswick dealer nearest me. 





Of for Adventure 








JAVA HO! 
By JoHAN WIGMoRE FABRICIUS 


Four lively boys and a thrillin 
sea voyage in 1618. IMusereted. 
$2.50 


THE PARROT DEALER 


By Kurt WIESE 


Not only an adventure story—a 
guide book to fascinating Brazil. 
Illustrated. $2.00 


~ 


SHIPS IN THE BAY! 
By D. K. Broster 


A romance of 1796 by the author 
of “The Flight of the Heron.” 
$2.50 








COWARD-McCANN, Inc. 


55 Fifth Avenue New York 





A SMART HOTEL IN ATLANTIC CITY 


ST. CHARLES 


ENTIRE BLOCK ON THE BOARDWALK 
Rates, facilities and atmosphere ideal for meet- 
ings of education associations. 
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SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Liberal Arts—Law— 
Commerce — Music— Art 
—High School. Day and 
UN a RSITY Evening. 6000 student 


body. Placement Bureau. 
Desirable Dormitory Accommodations. Ath- 
letics, etc. For free Bulletin, address President, 
Dept. S. C., 1010 Webster Ave., Chicago, Ill. 























FINE AND APPLIED ART 
STUDY ART in MINNEAPOLIS 


Advertising Art 
Design, Interior 








Special Summer 


Decoration .... 
Drawing, Pain:ing, 
Sculptors Art. .. 
Te new term be- 

February 6th. 


MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF ART 
228 East 25th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Want a Steady Job? 


Work for “Uncle Sam” 
$1260 to $3400 a Year 


MEN—WOMEN 18 to 50. Common 
School Education usually sufficient. 
Short hours. Hun Post depres- 
sion life jobs coming. Write imme- 

» diately for free 82 page book, with 
list of positions and full particulars 
telling how to get them. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. D 299, Rochester, N. Y. 














Write for the Scholastic Cata- 
log of Colleges, Universities and 
Vocational Schools—a useful list 
for high school students who wish 
help in selecting a school. Send 
3c stamp for postage to Scholas- 
tic School & College Service, 155 
E. 44th St., New York City, N. Y. 











SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE SERVICE 


155 East 44th Street, New York City 
Please send at no expense to me catalogs 
of the institutions checked: 


(CD Alviene School of the Theatre 
() American Academy of Art 

() Arnold College of Physical Ed. 
(J Art Inst. of Chicago 

C) Baenel Studio of Expression 
() Binghamton City Hospital 

C) Bliss Electrical School 

C) Boston University 

() Chicago Teachers College 

[] Cochran Training School for Nurses 
C) College of Music of Cincinnati 
(€ Cornish School 

(_] Coyne Electrical School 

(] DePaul University 

[_] Edgewood Park Junior College 
C) Franklin Institute 

(CJ Gulf Park College 

{_) Lewis Hotel Training School 
(0 Marjorie Webster Schools 

( Minneapolis School of Art 

( Mount Union College 

(0 New Mexico School of Mines 
(CD National College of Education 
(OD Northeastern University 

(CO Pittsburgh Musical Inst. 

(CD Pennsylvania State College 

OO Pratt Institute 

CD Rockford College 

OO R. C. A. Institutes, Inc. 

(D Sargent School of Physical Education 
(CD School of Nursing (Univ. of Rochester) 
(J Stammerers’ Guild 

(J The Weylister 
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DASH-HOUND CONTEST 


List the correct missing words for these 
sentences and win a prize. All words miss- 
ing from this section appeared in the 
November 19th issue of Scholastic. If you 
like, you may list the words in order on a 
separate sheet of paper. When you have 
listed the missing words for the complete 
series of fourteen, which began October 
8th, mail them to the Dash-Hound Editor, 
Scholastic, 155 E. 44th St., New York. You 
may win a traveling bag or a Parker desk 
set. Send 10¢c each for back issues of 
Scholastic containing previous parts of the 
series, of which this is Number Five. 

* * a 

1. In addition to writing dialogue, an 
author of plays must give careful direc- 
tions for the descriptions of his 
and, above all, directions for the 
The most difficult part of a play to write 


2. The proportion of unemployed persons 
in England, millions out of 
million populations, is 
the U.S. A. 
anniversary of the march 
of the Fascist black shirts on 
celebrated by the undertaking of a number 
of public works, including the reclamation 
marshes, 
lie on either side of the 


4. The movement for establishing utopian 
communities in the early 19th century was 
championed by » by ’ 
and by » whose doctrines were 
the fore-runners of modern socialism. 

5. Little Women, by 

is the story of the 
The author was born 











years ago. 








Substance of Things 


(Continued from page 12) 


“She doesn’t know,” Miss Virginia an- 
swered. 

“Doesn’t know? Didn’t you read her the 
letter? I thought I heard—” 

“Of course, I had to tell her something.” 
Miss Virginia interrupted, “so... I told 
her a falsehood. She has no idea what the 
letter really contains. She thinks Jodey’s 
coming home, poor and needy and broken 
in spirit.” 

“But, Virgie, you’ll have to explain some 
time! How will you manage it?” 

“I won’t. Mammy must never know the 
truth.” 

“But—” 

“Listen, William!’ Miss Virginia drew 
up a chair and seated herself beside her 
brother. She laid a slender, white hand 
upon his arm. “You remember how the 
prodigal son came home?—what his ma- 
terial condition was, I mean?” 

“Of course! He was in actual want—” 


“And that’s just the way that Jodey 
must come, William!” Miss Virginia’s eyes 
were shining softly. “If you had talked 
with Mammy as much as I have lately, you 
would understand. She must see Jodey 
just as she is expecting to. It will never 
do for her even to suspect that he is 
wealthy. He must come to her in apparent 
need; he must be poorly clothed and seem 
to be hungry. She must be able to minister 
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to his wants. For months she has been 
planning to do it. All her faith is founded, 
now, upon the belief that Jodey has been 
a prodigal. She must continue to think so 
as long as she lives. We can’t afford—we 
simply can’t afford—to let her faith be 
shaken, William, Mammy must have her 
prodigal !” 

“But, granting that you’re right about 
Mammy, Virgie, do you suppose Jodey 
could keep the secret?” 

“I know he can—and will! He’s been 
away a long time, but he’s absolutely de- 
voted to Mammy. I’ve read all his letters 
and I know. Besides, you remember that 
he was always a good boy. Anyway, he’d 
do anything in the world that you asked 
him. He’s intelligent enough, too, to under- 
stand the situation when you see him and 
explain it to him.” 

“Hm-m-m! My soul!” Judge Westbrook 
debated the matter with himself. “Of 
course, Virgie,” he said slowly, “it would 
be deception of the rankest sort. We'd 
probably have to resort to outright false- 
hood.” 

“We'd be fully justified, William! What 
will one falsehood—or a dozen—weigh 
against keeping an ignorant old woman’s 
faith in God intact to the end?” 

“I guess you’re right, Virgie.” Judge 
Westbrook smiled affectionately upon his 
sister. “You’re always right, Honey.” He 
turned to his desk and drew up a sheet 
of paper. “I’ll write Jodey.” 

“Wouldn’t it be wiser to telegraph?” 

“Come to think of it, is would—undoubt- 
edly. Give me Jodey’s address. I’m going 
over to Clinton in the morning. I'll wire 
him, then.” 

Judge Westbrook sent the message. An 
answer came from Jodey on the following 
day, giving the exact hour of his intended 
arrival in Clinton. 

When Mammy was advised of this she 
even outdid her former efforts in getting 
everything in readiness for the reception 
of her prodigal. She scrubbed the floor of 
her little cabin spotlessly clean at least 
once every other day, pausing, from neces- 
sity, at frequent intervals to rest. Every 
weed in her front yard was relentlessly 
hoed down or uprooted. The surface of the 
yard was then swept clean with a “brush 
broom.” 

A spreading umbrella China tree was 
in full bloom in the front yard. Mammy 
noted this with satisfaction. 

“Hit say,” Mammy mused; on her way 
to Mr. Jonas Duke’s general store, “dat 
he comman’ de suhvants ‘to fotch out de 
bes’ robe an’ put hit on ’im; an’ a paiuh 
o’ brand new shoes an’ a solid gol’ finguh 
ring.” 

Mr. Dukes was appreciably surprised 
when Mammy appeared in the store and 
asked to be shown what he had in the way 
of a “best robe.” She finally made her 
meaning clear and, after much searching, 
Mr. Dukes managed to find, among 2 
hodgepodge of odds and ends, an old 
gaudily-flowered bathrobe. Mammy bought 
it without haggling over the price. She 
also purchased a pair of patent leather 
shoes. It was not necessary to buy a ring 
since she already had one—a present from 
her former master upon the occasion of 
her marriage. 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Substance of Things 


(Continued from page 36) 


Upon the day set for Jodey’s return, 
Judge Westbrook drove to Clinton in his 
car. He met the train which brought the 
wanderer home; for half an hour he en- 
gaged Jodey in earnest conversation. Then 
he left in his car, alone. 

Three hours after Judge Westbrook had 
driven up to his home—an hour longer 
than it would have taken a man ordinarily 
to make the six-mile walk—Jodey came, 
afoot, into Westville. Pausing only long 
enough for the briefest of greetings to 
those who had known him, he hurried 
through the little town, past the cedar- 
bordered walk that led to the Westbrook 
mansion, down the long, dusty mile that 
led to his mother’s cabin. 

Mammy, standing in the doorway, saw 
him coming, as did the father in the para- 
ble, while he was yet afar off. As he drew 
nearer, even her weak old eyes could see 
that the overalls which he was wearing 
were patched in places—even soiled. He 
was plainly in need of new shoes, too. A 
disreputable-looking cap, with the visor 
half torn off, perched dispiritedly upon one 
side of his head. The suitcase which he 
carried was sadly battered, as though it 
had seen much rough usage. But Mammy, 
seeing these things, rejoiced in her heart. 
With faltering footsteps she tottered down 
the little brick-and-flower-bordered walk 
to meet him. Then she fell upon his neck 
and wept. 

“Fotch out de bes’ robe an’ de new 
shoes,” she commanded with quiet dignity, 
“an’ put ’em on ’im!” 

With the words, two little Negro girls, 
wide-eyed and awe-stricken, appeared from 
the interior of the cabin. One of them bore 
a gayly colored bathrobe; the other carried 
a pair of new patent leather shoes. 

It was on the third day after Jodey’s 
return that Miss Virginia received a brief 
note from Dr. Snowdoun. She hurried at 
once to Mammy’s cabin. As she entered 
the sleeping room, still spotless from its 
many scrubbings, the doctor, standing near 
Mammy’s bedside, bowed gravely. The old 
woman appeared to be asleep. Jodey sat 
near an open window and, although the 
day was warm, he was enveloped in a 
flowing, multicolored bath robe. A can of 
peaches, opened, with a fork laid across 
the top rested upon the window sill. 

Miss Virginia crossed the room softly 
and took the familiar Bible from the man- 
tel. As she seated herself near the head of 
Mammy’s bed, the old woman stirred 
slightly. With the movement, Jodey seized 
the can of peaches. Spearing the luscious 
half of one of them upon the fork, he 
paused with it halfway to his mouth. Miss 
Virginia saw a gold ring gleaming dully 
from between the first and second joints 
of one little finger. But there was nothing 
ludicrous, not the slightest suggestion of 
the bizarre, in his dress or pose. Both Dr. 
Snowdoun and Miss Virginia understood. 

Presently Mammy opened her eyes. Her 
glance sought out Jodey. He ate the half 
of the peach gravely. Mammy smiled hap- 
pily. Then she saw Miss Virginia. Again 
she smiled. 

Miss Virginia held up the Bible. 


(Concluded on page 40) 
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A 2-IN-| OPPORTUNITY 


HE making of Leathercraft articles will 

accomplish two very desirable results for 
you right now. It will give you some beau- 
tiful but inexpensive Christmas presents to 
give friends. At the same time the making 
of these gifts will afford you just the neces- 
sary practice to place you at your best for 
the Graton & Knight Scholastic Awards for 
designs applied to leather. It will mean a 
better chance to win one of the valuable 
cash awards of $50.00, $25.00 and $15.00, 
or one of the ten merchandise awards 


valued at $5.00 each. 


Teachers: You can help your pupils to take 
advantage of this 2 in | opportunity by 
using the Graton & Knight Leathercraft 
Classroom Projects. Send us your name 
and school address and we will send you 
at intervals of six weeks throughout the 
school year a series of instruction folders 
and patterns for these projects. This serv- 
ice is entirely without cost to you. 


LEATHERCRAFT STUDIOS 
Dept. W-32 
GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY 


Worcester, Mass. 
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BOOKS 


CHRISTMAS 


Books are always the most 
acceptable and enduring 
gifts for friends and relatives. 


¥ 
All the new books, and the 
older ones, too, for young 
people or grown ups, may be 
ordered from Brentano stores. 


Brentano’s will supply any 
book in print, of any pub- 
lisher in any language. 


Save time and uncertainty by 
purchasing from Brentano’s. 
Write for Christmas catalog 
of best books of the year. 


& 
Brentanos 


1 West 47th Street, New York 


Pittsburgh Paris Washington 
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ROM a pitcher of water he pours 
wine into one glass, milk into an- 
other! He changes water into fire! He 
makes invisible ink! Right before the 
eyes of his wondering friends. Then, 
one after another, he performs dozens 
of other unbelievable chemical feats. 
His friends think he’s magic. But 
now his secret is out in the open. You 
can do all these mysterious things your- 
self! Everything you need, including 
equipment, materials and complete step- 
by-step instructions, lies beneath the 
cover of my new improved Chemistry 
Outfits. 

Breathtaking magical feats of old 
Europe, Asia and the Orient pale to 
insignificance compared with the mysti- 
fying scientific tricks you can do with 
a Gilbert Chemistry Outfit. 

Nor is that all. My new book, “Mod- 
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Here you are, boys . .. . the new improved 
Gilbert Chemistry Outfit Number 6. Con- 
tains chemicals and equipment for hundreds 
of thrilling experiments and mystifying illu- 
sions. All packed in a professional metal 
cabinet that looks like a million dollars! It 
costs only $5.50. There are many other sets 
at $1 to $20. 


outfits, tells you in words you all 
understand, the complete story of mod- 
ern chemistry and the achievements of 
world famed chemists. It prepares you 
for the marvels that are to come. It 
gives you a useful knowledge of this 
modern science. 


How to get it 


Did you ever hear of a more perfect 
Christmas gift? Well, just send for my 
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make boy chemist famous 








Free booklet, “A Carnival of Chemis- 
try,” which describes and pictures every 
outfit. Show it to your father. Tell him 
that Gilbert Chemistry Outfits are on 
sale at all toy stores and departments. 
Caution him that all genuine Gilbert 
Chemistry Outfits have the name Gil- 
bert on the cover, and are made by the 
same Company that makes the famous 
Erector, Mysto Magic, and Big Boy 
Tool Chests. 


My Chemistry Outfits are not ex- 
pensive. The prices are $1 to $20. The 
smaller Outfits are complete in all de- 
tail, but of course the larger the outfit 
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the more exciting experiments are possi- 
ble. I hope you get your Gilbert Chem- 
istry Outfit this Christmas. Don't forget 
that coupon. Mail it to THe A. C. Gm 
BERT COMPANY, 341 Erector Square, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 


A. C, Gusert 
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TUNE IN 


“Bring "Em Back Alive” 
FRANK BucK 


Sundays—5:45 E.S.T. 
N.B.C. Network 


See local listing 





The first 50,000 boys who mail this coupon will receive free, Mr. Gilbert’s 
new booklet, “A Carnival of Chemistry,” illustrating and describing every 


single outfit and telling what you can do with each set. It is the most 
thrilling catalog you ever saw. It tells how you can get a Gilbert Chemistry Outfit for 
Christmas. But get your coupon in quickly, before the supply is gone. 
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New Haven, Conn. 
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PRIZES 


CRAFTWORK IN 
LEATHER 


The C. W. DANNENHAUER 
Awards for Craftwork in Leather 
offer prizes amounting to more 
than $100.00 for tooled Leather- 
work in the Ninth Annual Scho- 
lastic Awards. 


Write for Information 

A handsomely illustrated cata- 
logue of all kinds of tools and 
material for Craftwork FREE on 
request. 

A complete set of illustrated 
Instruction Folders on Leather- 
craft is made available by C. W. 
DANNENHAUER at the nominal 
charge of thirty cents. 


C. W. DANNENHAUER 


143 N. 4th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 

















“Only $3 for 
all this?” 


You'll be surprised, too, when you 
see how much luxury and conve- 
nience you can enjoy at the Hotel 
Lexington for as little as $3 a day. 

And here’s another fact that’ll make 
your expense account beam with 
gratitude—it costs only $1aday more 
for two persons at the Lexington. 
A room which is $3 for one, for in- 
stance, is only $4 for two persons. 


HOTEL 
LEXINGTON 


Grand Central Zone,LexingtonAve.at 48th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, Gen’! Manager 





Substance of Things 


(Concluded from page 38) 


“Shall I read to you, Mammy?” she 
asked gently. 

Mammy’s answer was scarcely audible. 

“Please, Honey.” 

It seemed that, of its own accord, the 
book opened at the fifteenth chapter of 
the Gospel of St. Luke. Miss Virginia be- 
gan to read: 

“And he said, A certain man had two 
sons—” 

“Not dat’n ... please’m,” Mammy whis- 
pered weakly. “Hit’s done come true. De 
yuthuh one. . . *bout de valley an’... 
de shadduh . . .” Her voice trailed away 
into nothingness. 

Miss Virginia’s slender white hands 
fluttered the pages softly. Then, as she 
read the beautiful Shepherd Psalm, 
Mammy’s eyes closed like those of a tired 
child. Once she sighed faintly. Her breath- 
ing became inaudible. Presently the read- 
ing was finished. Miss Virginia closed the 
book. Mammy lay still, a smile on her 
wrinkled face. Dr. Snowdoun, interpreting 
the question in Miss Virginia’s eyes, bowed 
his head slowly. 

Through the open window came the odor, 
faintly sweet, of China blossoms. Once 
more Miss Virginia’s hands turned the 
leaves of the book. And then, as though in 
justification of her thoughts, she read 
aloud, softly: 

“Now faith is the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.” 


Reprinted from Harper’s Magazine, by 
permission of the author. 
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People in the News 
(Concluded from page 29) 


south along the Atlantic coast in a sloop, 
looking at birds. In one afternoon, he saw 
86 species. He returned to Brooklyn to 
paint. When he could, he went to the zoo 
for models, but more often he had to slip 
through swamps, climb trees, lie in icy 
water, and crawl through brambles to 
study his models. That way he learned that 
the eye of the caracara changes from red 
to dull yellow when its head is thrown over 
its back. 

In 1900, he burned the 400 pictures he 
had done. In 1905, he burned most of what 
he had done over. Finally in 1928 he had 
900 plates that satisfied him. It would have 
cost a million to reproduce them by the 
photo-engraving process, and then the col- 
ors would not have been accurate, so Bra- 
sher began to copy them by hand. Only the 
black and white part was done mechanical- 
ly. He worked by daylight, starting at 
three-thirty in the morning. With assistants 
doing the sky and trees, he colored 90,000 
plates. The hardest part of the job was 
finding he was through. 

Brasher’s pursuit of nature has left him 
healthy, tanned, moustached, gray-headed. 
For recreation he chops wood. 








Sics* EARN XMAS MONEY 


Send for 30 CHRISTMAS PACKAGES. Each pack- 
age containing 48 assorted Christmas Seals, Cards, 
ags, etc. Sell for 10c. When sold send us $1.50 and 
keep $1.50. Or send for 30 Christmas Greeting Card 
packages. Each package containing 3 cards and 3 
envelopes. Sell for 10c. When sold send us $1.50 and 
keep $1.50. We trust you. Send %, keep %. 


CHRISTMAS CARD CO. Dept.9 BEVERLY, MASS 








BIG MONEY for LITTLE WORDS! 


[\ $35 'N CASH PRIZES 
SSS 


Ist Prize 
2nd Prize 


3rd Prize ... ... 


5.00 


FIVE $1.00 PRIZES 


100 Honorable Mentions Con- 
sisting of a One Pound Box of 
Planter’s Salted Peanuts 


OW many three-letter words can you 
make with the letters in the phrase, 
PLANTER'S PEANUTS NICKEL LUNCH? 
One hundred and eight prizes willbe given 
for the most nearly complete lists of three- 
letter words using those letters. You may use 
any letter in the phrase, PLANTER'S PEA: 
NUTS NICKEL LUNCH, as many times as 
you like. 
Here are a few words to start with: ace, 
act, ail, air . . . See how easy it isl 


RULES OF CONTEST 


Number each three-letter word as you write 


it down. Add your name and address and the 
name of your school at the end. 

Then write the names of two drug-stores 
and two candy-stores near your school, if 
there are that many. 

Clip or paste to the list a Planter's label 
bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut. If you can 
not obtain a label, you may send a hand- 
drawn picture of Mr. Peanut instead. 

Send your list, with the names and label, 
to the Planter's Peanut Contest Editor, Room 
1311, 155 East 44th St., New York, before 
January 7th. Winners will be announced in 


the February 4th issue of Scholastic. 
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DECEMBER 3, 1932 


Suggestions for English and Literature Classes 


By MONICA D. RYAN 
Instructor in English, Bay High School, Brooklyn, N .Y. 


Cover Design 
Take a minute to study this picture. 
Note the details: the trees, the lawns, the 
servants, the costume of the gentleman 
and lady, the stately pillars of the house. 
Find an adjective to describe fittingly each 
object. What impression does each make 
upon you? What impression as a whole 
does this picture make? How is your im- 
agination stirred? Can you build a scene 
within the house? Before the vividness of 
the picture has faded from your mind, turn 
to the story, “Substance of Things Hoped 
For.” 
Editorial (Page 5) 
Complete the title, “Not By Bread 
Alone—.” What is the point of this edi- 
torial? Express it in a single sentence. 
What note does it strike? Find sentences 
to prove your answer. It this note needed 
just now? Why? How does this editorial 
make you feel? Find a story or a poem 
that arouses the same feeling in you. 
Literature of the South (Page 6) 
The local color club has by this time 
traveled far afield. Glance at your pictorial 
map, with its colorful evidence that each 
section and locality has lived in some 
book. Take stock for a moment of your 
most interesting experiences. Which book 
gave the most vivid portrayal of a region? 
Of a community? Which one showed you 
how “the other half lives”? Which one 
best summed up the spirit of a section? 
Which one would you willingly reread? 
What varied elements make up the 
South? How does this complexity affect 
the literature of the South? Name the 
three characteristics of this literature. 
Choose one of the authors named for spe- 
cial study. What type characters appear 
in Southern literature? In what stories is 
each exceptionally well portrayed? What 
is the especial contribution of Virginia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana to regional literature? 
Substance of Things Hoped For (Page 7) 
What does the title mean? Read care- 
fully so as to learn how the title is carried 
out in the story. Suggest another title for 
the story. Consider the introduction; does 
it arouse interest at once? Can you think 
of a better opening? How is Mammy’s 
custom of going to the big house on Sun- 
days made to have plot significance? After 
you have read the story through once, re- 
duce the plot to its simplest terms. (Not 
more than five sentences.) Chart the steps 
in the plot: point out the moments or de- 
tails which add complexity at definite in- 
tervals. What is the turning-point in the 
action? What determines the outcome at 
this turning-point? Consider the conclu- 
sion: it it “right”? Can you think of an- 
other conclusion you would like better? 
Characterize Mammy, Miss Virginia, 
Jodey. Why is there nothing ridiculous in 
Jodey’s appearance; his costume of bath- 
robe and patent leather shoes? 
Saving the Heart of a Vivid City (Page 9) 
Locate New Orleans on the map. How 
has its location made history? Why can- 
not the old and the new in America exist 
side by side in artistic unity? Explain the 
meaning of Vieux Carré. Where is it lo- 
cated? What is its character? Wherein lies 


its appeal? Note the description of the 
French market. What details appeal to 
the sense of sight? of smell? of touch? 
Imitate this paragraph, describing some 
scene with which you are familiar. 

Pick out lines and phrases in this arti- 
cle which give local color. What is the 
secret of their vividness? What is the 
standing of the Vieux Carré today? 
Negro Spirituals (Page 13) 

Poetry, too, ,reflects a region and the 
spirit of a region. Prove this statement 
from a study of the Poetry Corner in this 
and preceding issues. 

What is a spiritual? Account for its 
origin. Why are they so popular today 
among all classes? What qualities mark 
the best of the spirituals? Have you heard 
any sung by negro singers? Find other 
spirituals, besides those reprinted here. 
Point out their claims to beauty and to 
permanence. Find other folk-songs that 
are famous. 

Books That Have 
Meant Most to Me 

Why is this a topic of lasting interest? 
Why do we care what a man reads? How 
does Dr. Compton account for his abiding 
interest in historical novels? What is your 
chief field of reading? Account for your 
preference. How did it come about? Con- 
sider Dr. Compton’s last statement. Do you 
agree or disagree with him? In parallel 
columns list all the reasons for and all 
the reasons against his stand. About what 
points does most of the clash of opinion 
center? Selecting these points of greatest 
controversy, organize teams to uphold with 
proof the negative and affirmative sides. 
Debating*the Taxation Question (Page 22) 

Why is this article timely? Why is a 
debate on the topic mentioned worthwhile? 
Outline carefully the steps in the gather- 
ing of material; in the preliminary meet- 
ing with the opposing team; in the conduct 
of the debate itself. What suggestion has 
been of most help to you? Prepare two 
columns, one headed Do and the other 
Don’t. Under the proper one list the most 
important directions to the high school 
debater. 

Bringing Rome to Bronxville (Page 30) 

Summarize the two situations that are 
discussed in this article. What new ideas 
do you find? Survey your own school and 
classroom. What can you and your class- 
mates do to make them more attractive, 
more conducive to learning? Make a formal 
report of your survey. Present it, with 
suggestion for improvement, to your teach- 
er or principal, requesting their help. 
As One Reader to Another (Page 15) 

Summarize in a sentence apiece the spe- 
cial subject and reading appeal of the 
books recommended by Mrs. Becker. What 
is the method by which she reviews a book 
for you? Imitate this method in your next 
book report. 


A Word a Day 

The following words occur in this issue 
of Scholastic, make them once and for all 
your own: mustering, abolition, flourishes, 
prosaic, vaguely, psychology, conceded, 
scope, iridescent, prototypes, exodus, lush, 
quaint, flux, imperious. 
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“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 


. 
THE 


RAILROAD 
TO 


FREEDOM 


By Hildegarde Hoyt Swift 
* 


Harriet Tubman was a real 
person—a little Negro girl 
who was born a slave in the 
old South, escaped from 
bondage, and became the 
heroine who rescued hun- 
dreds of blacks by leading 
them over “the underground 
railroad” to the North and 
freedom. She has _ been 
called the “Moses of her 
people.” 


* 


The N. Y. Herald Tribune 
says: “Now a romance is 
written as a tribute to her, 


and the Moses 


American 
may thus pass into history 
as one of our major tradi- 
tions. The book of Harriet 
possesses a magnetic quality 
which no tablet of bronze 
could convey to oncoming 
generations.” The very book 
to put on your Christmas 


list! Illustrated, $2.50 





* 


HARCOURT, BRACE & CO. 


383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 




















NINTH ANNUAL 


SCHOLASTIC 
AWARDS 


HONORS + PRIZES 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


for Creative Work by High School 
Students in Art and Literature... . 
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{In every issue of Scholastic, this column 
prints one or more of the prize groups of- 
fered in the Scholastic Awards. 

For rules about other prizes offered by 
Scholastic write the Scholastic Awards, Wa- 
bash Bldg., Pittsburgh, Penna. 

Competition closes March 15, 1933, but 
entries may be sent any time before that 
date, the earlier the better. Write for a rule 
book today.} 


WILLIAM DIXON INCORPORATED 
ART METAL CRAFTS AWARDS 


This group offers prizes in two divi- 
sions. Division A is jewelry. Division B 
is metal work other than jewelry. 

In Division A, first prize is $50; sec- 
ond, $25; third, $15; and there are ten 
honorable mentions of $7.50 in mer- 
chandise selected from William Dixon 
Incorporated catalog. 

In Division B, first prize is $50; sec- 
ond, $25; third, $15; and there are ten 
honorable mentions of $7.50 in mer- 
chandise selected from William Dixon 
Incorporated catalog. 

Prizes are awarded for the finest de- 
sign, combined with skillful technique, 
in hand-wrought metal, whether the 
work be in platinum, gold, silver or 
other precious metals, with or without 

recious or semi-precious jewels. Work 
for Division B may be in copper, brass, 
tin, lead, zinc, pewter, or any other 
metal or alloy commonly used for 
chased and hammered flatware, or any 
form of ornament. 

Size is optional, but it is recom- 
mended that objects be easy to handle 
and to exhibit. On small pieces, entry 
cards should be attached by means of 
3x5 cardboard tags. 





+. al. 

a * 

You can win a prize anywhere anytime by 
doing something extraordinary. Only in the 
Scholastic Awards can you win a prize for 
doing what you like to do. There is a lot of 
fun in working for the Scholastic Awards, in 
writing, in drawing, or in crafts. Best of all, 
you have no one to beat but yourself. If you 
can bring out your best talents, you are cer- 
tain to win one of the many honors in the 
competition. Start on your entry today. 





SCHOLASTIC 


Suggestions for Social Studies Classes 
By JOHN J. JENKINS 
Chairman, Social Studies Department, Bronxville (New York) High School 


Your Choice 

Check the space that makes the sentence 
correct. 

1. The majority of the American people 
voted for Roosevelt because (a) they 
believed the Democratic Party platform 
offered the best solution of our present 
problems, (b) they wanted a change, 

they were attracted by the Roose- 
velt name. 

2. Sir Basil Zaharoff is (a) 
potentate, (b) a prominent Greek poli- 
tician, (c) a Europen financial genius. 

3. The League Council in its consideration 
of the Lytton Report (a) showed it- 
self weak and vacillating, (b) 
definite stand which augurs well for the 
future peace of the world. 

4. The countries involved in an unofficial 
war over the Chaco districts are (a) 
Chile and Colombia, (b) Bolivia and 
Paraguay, (c) Uruguay and Vene- 
zuela. 

5. The chief sources of national and 
state income are (a) the same, (b) 

entirely different, (c) 
factors in common. 
National Socialists, (b) 
Nationalists, (c) Catholics Cen- 
trists, (d) Bavarian Peoples Party 
control the greatest number of votes in 
the German Reichstag. 

7. History indicates that the first peo- 
ples to visit America were (a) 

Dutch, (b) the Spanish, (c) 
Italians, (d) Norsemen. 


President of a Nation—or a Party? (Page 17) 

List the chief problems the new Presi- 
dent must face under economic, political, 
and social headings using Dr. Rugg’s list 
as a basis. Show how this list proves the 
statement that we live in an interdepend- 
ent world. Cite other proofs. Analyze the 
Democratic Party Platform noting how it 
proposes to deal with these problems. 
Place the results of your analysis on a 
large sheet of paper or cardboard. Keep 
this in a place where it can be checked 
frequently as to the manner in which the 
party is fulfilling its promises. 

On a world outline or cartograph map 
color or otherwise indicate those countries 
which have retaliated for our passage and 
enforcement of the Hawley-Smoot tariff. 
Look up our exports to these countries in 
1927, 1929, 1930, 1931, and this year as far 
as you are able. What do you note? What 
can Mr. Roosevelt do to help the situation? 


Show by means of circle graphs the 
sources from which the nation derives its 
income. How the money is spent. Make a 
block or column graph showing the gov- 
ernmental expenses in 1920, 1925, 1930, and 
1931. Compare these block or column 
graphs with similar ones showing our in- 
come during these years. How do you 
account for the increase in expense and 
the inability of our national income to 
keep up with it? What can the new presi- 
dent do? 

Diagram the method by which our con- 
stitution can be ammended. Which method 
has always been used? What other possi- 
bilities are there? Wherein would Dr. 


J 


Rugg’s proposal, if adopted, set a pre- 
cedent? Define precedent. Enumerate ex- 
amples of some important ones and show 
how they effect our government. 


Up From Slavery (Page 19) 

Indicate how Socialism has forced the 
adoption of many beneficial social and 
economic changes in Europe. Distinguish 
between the State Socialists, Guild Social- 
ists, and Syndicalists as to their objec- 
tives and methods of accomplishing 
them. Prove that Socialism and Commun- 
ism do not differ as to ends, but rather 
as to methods. 

List those countries where the Socialists 
are in a majority. How many nations do 
you find? 

If you are interested in a pictorial ac- 
count of the History of England, France, 
Germany, Spain and Russia, from the year 
1500 to the present you will find “The 
Graphich Survey of Europe” well worth 
examining. The distributor is Stanley 
Bowmar and Company, 2929 Broadway, 
New York City. 


The Taxation Question (Page 22) 

Hold a debate on this topic carrying the 
suggestions of this article into practice. 

Differentiate between the sources of in- 
come of the state and national govern- 
ments. Determine what proportion of the 
total taxes paid by your parents go for 
national, state, and local taxes. List that 
which the nation, state, and local com- 
munity does for you under separate head- 
ings. What relation do you find between 
the amount paid to each of these govern- 
ments and the benefits derived. 

Which of the two tax theories stated 
in this article do you feel to be most fair? 
Why? 


National and Foreign News (Page 24) 

Note the chart explaining the personal 
and political complexion of the 73rd Con- 
gress. What members of the so called “Old 
Guard” Republicans do you find missing? 

It is said that this election means one 
of two things, either the Democrats will 
dominate political affairs in this country 
for a number of years or the pary will 
cease to be one of the two chief parties. 
Do you believe this? 

If you want to win a worthwhile prize 
as well as prove yourself a good politician 
enter the Cabinet Contest, further informa- 
tion concerning which will be found on 
page 21. The contest closes January 5th, 
so tend to the matter soon. Compare the 
cabinet in the United States with that of 
Great Britain as to origin, method of 
choosing cabinet members, and the in- 
fluence of these members on governmental 
affairs. 


Trace the history of the war debt diffi- 
culties from their origin to the present 
time. What is the present status of these 
debts as to principal owed, principal paid, 
interest, and terms of payment? What 
stand has the United States taken? How 
can we use our position as creditors to 
promote business revival in this country 
and abroad as well as bring about a re- 
duction of armaments? 
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PLANTERS PEANUTS 


FRESH IN CELLOPHANE 


Save the Cellophane bags! 

Send 10 of them to the Planters 

Nut & Chocolate Company, 

Wilkes-Barre,*Pa., and receive 

a copy of “Mr., Peanut’s Paint 
Book” FREE 


Be sure to look for the picture of "Mr. Peanut" Sa RSG eR) ae 
on every bag of Peanuts you buy. It is the sure C soe) 
and easy way of telling that you are getting real, 
genuine Planters brand. 


Planters Peanuts are really a lot better. Selected 
from the finest Virginia Peanuts in the first place. 
Manufactured by processes that have made 
Planters Peanuts the best liked for years and 
years. Now, kept crispy-fresh in cellophane bags. 
The delicious taste of genuine Planters Peanuts 
is important of course. But another important 
thing is that fresh Peanuts like Planters are so 
nourishing and so digestible too. No rancid oils in 
fresh Planters Peanuts. Just good, wholesome 
nourishment in most delicious form. Five cents 
everywhere. The "Nickel Lunch." 














Yes. Look for "Mr. Peanut" on every bag. 








PLANTERS NUT 
AND CHOCOLATE CO. 
SUFFOLK, VIRGINIA 
‘Taronto; Cantde 


“THE NICKEL LUNCH” 








